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The Book of Esther enables us more 
easily then extensive treatises to take 
in at a glance the history of the Old 
Testament in its double aspect: the 
goodness and limitless mercy of God 
towards His people and His tremen- 
dous indignation against them when- 
ever they scorned His holy Law. 

Every time that the chosen people 
abandoned the Lord, wandering from 
the right paths and trusting in their 
own strength, they were punished by 
Him and handed over to their enemies. 
As soon, however, as they repented and 
turned again to put their trust in the 
Lord their God, they received the 
most amazing helps, every time seeing 
their enemies humiliated, even when 
they were stronger than themselves. 
All the history of the Old Testament 
affords undeniable proof of this fath- 
erly conduct of God, endlessly forgiv- 
ing and only punishing to heal and 
save. 

In the same way, what this book tells 
about Esther and Mardochai who 
saved their people from destruction, 
is no more than a link in the long chain 
of wonders worked by God on behalf 
of His chosen people; a chain which 
began with their miraculous salvation 
from the slavery of Egypt, which was 


continued throughout the ages until 
their no less wonderful liberation from 
the hands of the Babylonians and the 
Assyrians and which goes on still in the 
other constant miracle of the preserva- 
tion of this nation, scattered abroad 
without homeland or altar. 

If Esther was able to save her people 
destined for destruction, it was because 
God saved them; and God saved them 
because she and all her people abased 
themselves and trusted only and ex- 
clusively in the help of the Almighty. 
In this lies the key to the understand- 
ing of the history of the Old Testament 
and of the Jewish people in general: 
God blessed them every time that they 
humbled themselves before Him, like 
a trusting child; and he rejected them 
whenever they forgot the covenant 
that He had made with their fore- 
fathers on Mount Sinai. 

If we start from this basic idea, we 
shall understand not only the past of 
this nation, but also and in the only 
way possible form some reliable views 
upon its future. This is precisely the 
point with which we are here con- 
cerned. 

We abstain on principle from writing 
upon the Jewish problem from view- 
points of a political, economic and 
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racial character. This has been abun- 
dantly done by others, though not 
always indeed with satisfactory results 
—and that precisely because many of 
them, especially non-Catholic writers, 
have not kept in mind what is the es- 
sential characteristic of this people: 
its mission, that is to say, the prom- 
ises that God made to it through the 
Prophets of the Old Testament and by 
the Apostles of the New Covenant. 
All the literature against the Jews 
and about them has been written in 
vain, in so far as it does not start 
from the biblical foundation of this 
so intricate problem. 

The present exposition is deliber- 
ately limited, therefore, to the ques- 
tion: “What does Holy Scripture say 
about the future of the Israelite Na- 
tion?” 

We do not speak, for that reason, of 
anti-Semitism'—a matter so fashion- 
able in this age of nationalism—nor of 
the riches, great or small of the Jews, 
nor of the means by which they have 
acquired them. Neither do we treat 
of the persecution to which this nation, 
more than others, has been exposed, 
and under which it has come to suffer 
again at present to the point of fulfill- 
ing literally the prophecy of Psalm xliii. 


1 One would have to have the hatred of an 
anti-Semitic racist to apply I Thess., ii. 15, 
to the Jews in general, and in particular to 
those of to-day. St. Paul is speaking here of 
the Jews who had showed themselves hostile 
to the Christians in Salonica, as in other cities 
where he had preached the Gospel, and who 
thought themselves superior to the other na- 
tions and for this reason were hated by every- 
one. The Apostle does not condemn the 
Jewish people in general, nor for always, 
since he himself and the other “‘pillars”’ of the 
Church are of Jewish origin. The reader 
who meditates on Rom., xi (especially verses 
12 and 15), will note how far St. Paul is from 
any anti-Semitism, and how erroneous it is 
to make the exegesis of his words a founda- 
tion of the anti-Judaism of to-day. We shall 
speak of the defense which the Evangelists 
make of the Jewish people as such, in a later 
context. 


12: “Thou hast given us up like 
sheep to be eaten.’”’ We speak here 
only of the theological aspect of this 
great ‘‘mystery’’—for thus St. Paul 
calls it in Rom., xi. 25—of the future, 
or rather the eschatological problem of 
Israel. 


I. The Rejection of the Jewish People 


. We begin with Moses, the greatest 
of the Prophets, whose personality and 
writings belong to the sixteenth and 
fifteenth centuries before the Christian 
era. From him come the first five 
books of Holy Scripture, which were 
already translated into Greek in the 
third century before Christ, and of 
which, therefore, it cannot be sus- 
pected that they were written after the 
destruction of Jerusalem and of the 
Jewish State (a.p. 70). In the fifth 
of his books, the Book of Deuteronomy, 
the great prophet foretells the tre- 
mendous misfortunes which are to 
come upon his people: 


“Thou shalt serve thy enemy, 
whom the Lord will send upon thee, 
in hunger, and thirst, and naked- 
ness, and in want of all things. And 
he shall put an iron yoke upon thy 
neck, till he consume thee. The 
Lord will bring upon thee a nation 
from afar, and from the uttermost 
ends of the earth, like an eagle that 
flieth swiftly, whose tongue thou 
canst not understand: a most inso- 
lent nation, that will show no re- 
gard to the ancients, nor have pity 
on the infant: and will devour the 
fruit of thy cattle, and the fruits of 
thy land: until thou be destroyed. 
And will leave thee no wheat, nor 
wine, nor oil, nor herds of oxen, nor 
flocks of sheep: until he destroy 
thee, and consume thee in all thy 
cities; and thy strong and high 
walls be brought down, wherein 
thou trustedst in all thy land. 
Thou shalt be besieged within thy 
gates in all thy land which the Lord 
thy God willgivethee. And thoushalt 
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eat the fruit of thy womb, and the 
flesh of thy sons and of thy daugh- 
ters, which the Lord thy God shall 
give thee, in the distress and ex- 
tremity wherewith thy enemy shall 
oppress thee. The man that is nice 
among you, and very delicate, shall 
envy his own brother, and his wife, 
that lieth in his bosom, so that he 
will not give them of the flesh of his 
children, which he shall eat. Be- 
cause he hath nothing else in the 
siege and the want, wherewith thy 
enemies shall distress thee within 
all thy gates’”’ (Deut., xxviii. 48-55). 

“The Lord shall scatter thee 
among all people, from the farthest 
parts of the earth to the ends thereof. 
And there thou shalt serve strange 
gods, which both thou art ignorant 
of and thy fathers, wood and stone. 
Neither shalt thou be quiet, even 
in those nations, nor shall there be 
any rest for the sole of thy foot. 
For the Lord will give thee a fearful 
heart, and languishing eyes, and a 
soul consumed with pensiveness. 
And thy life shall be as it were 
hanging before thee. Thou shalt 
fear night and day: neither shalt 
thou trust thy life. In the morning 
thou salt say: ‘Who will grant me 
evening?’ And at evening: ‘Who 
will grant me morning?’ For the 
fearfulness of thy heart, wherewith 
thou shalt be terrified, and for those 
things which thou shalt see with thy 
eyes. The Lord shall bring thee 
again with ships into Egypt, by the 
way whereof he said to thee that 
thou shouldst see it no more. There 
shalt thou be set to sale to thy 
enemies for bondmen and _ bond- 
women: and no man shall buy you” 
(Deut., xxviii. 64-68). 


See also the prophecy of Moses in 
Leviticus, xxvi, which is on the same 
theme. 

In these words of Moses, which form 
only a part of his prophecies, are in- 
cluded in the clearest practical manner 
the following predictions: 

(1) the Jewish nation shall lose its 
political independence (vv. 48-50) ; 


(2) it shall be expelled from the land 
of its fathers (vv. 64, 68); 

(3) God shall scatter it over all the 
globe: ‘‘among all people, from the 
farthest parts of the earth to the ends 
thereof” (ver. 64); 

(4) it shall not find any peace among 
these foreign nations, but shall wander 
through the world in fear and sorrow 
(vv. 65-67); 

(5) it shall be the object of hostility 
and persecution on the part of the 
other nations (ver. 67). 

Attempts have been made to belittle 
the significance of this threatening 
prophecy of Moses, relating it only to 
the first destruction of Jerusalem by 
the Babylonians (587 B.c.) and the 
Babylonian captivity. Nevertheless, 
on this occasion of the widespread ex- 
termination of the nation and its ex- 
pulsion from Palestine, these prophe- 
cies were not fulfilled so completely, 
nor even approximately so, as in the 
second and final destruction of Jeru- 
salem by the Romans (a.p. 70). It is, 
furthermore, an historic fact that the 
prediction of verse 68 (“‘The Lord 
shall bring thee again with ships into 
Egypt’) was only fulfilled after the 
second destruction of Jerusalem (Jo- 
sephus, Bell. Jud., VI, 9, 2). 

It follows from this that the prophecy 
of Moses refers to a time later than the 
second destruction, that is to say, to 
the Jewish people of to-day. It is un- 
derstood in this sense by Scio, the 
famous translator of the Bible into 
Spanish (in his note on vv. 64-65), 
Cornelius a Lapide, and other exegetes. 

For a better understanding we 
should note that the only time when 
the Jews were not persecuted was in 
the era of Liberalism, which began 
with the French Revolution; before 
that period, and again now in spite 
of the protecting hand of the Supreme 
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Pontiffs,? expulsions and slaughters 
are the order of the day to such an ex- 
tent that the persecuted victims are 
forced to seek refuge in the remotest 
corners of the world and even among 
savages. It is not, therefore, surpris- 
ing that there have recently been dis- 
covered descendants of refugee Spanish 
Jews among the natives of Mexico. 

The prophecy of Moses is taken up 
again and particularized in the later 
Prophets, especially by Daniel, who 
prophesied in the sixth century B.c., 
after the destruction of Jerusalem by 
Nabuchodonosor (587 B.c.). Let us 
read verses 25-27 of the ninth capter 
of his most important prophecy: 


“From the going forth of the word 
to build up Jerusalem again, unto 
Christ the prince, there shall be 
seven weeks and sixty-two weeks: 
and the street shall be built again, 
and the walls in straitness of time. 
And after sixty-two weeks Christ 
shall be slain: and the people that 
shall deny him shall not be his. 
And a people, with their leader that 
shall come, shall destroy the city 
and the sanctuary: and the end 
thereof shall be waste, and after the 
end of the war the appointed deso- 
lation. And he (Christ) shall con- 
firm the covenant with many, in 
one week: and in the half of the 
week the victim and the sacrifice 
shall fail: and there shall be in the 
temple the abomination of desolation. 
And the desolation shall continue 


2“The Catholic Church has always been 
accustomed to pray for the Jewish people, 
the depositary of the divine promises. .. . 
The Apostolic See has protected this nation 
against unjust oppressions.... Likewise it 
condemns this hatred which to-day is called 
anti-Semitism” (Pius XI). Note also the 
magnanimity of Pius XII who has given work 
in the Vatican to several distinguished refugee 
Jews (Almagia, Giorgio del Vecchio, Stuecoli, 
etc.), the intervention of Cardinal Faulhaber 
of Munich on behalf of the Jews of his coun- 
try, and recently the Pastoral Letter of the 
Bishops of Holland, dated February 17, 
943, which protests amongst other things 
against “‘the persecution and execution of 
Jewish fellow-citizens.”’ 


even to the consummation and to 
the end.” 


This prediction of the weeks (of 
years) is of a purely Messianic charac- 
ter. When the time has been fulfilled 
and Christ is dead, the Jewish people 
still shall not be ‘‘His’’ (Christ’s), but 
another people under a leader (the 
Romans under Titus) shall come and 
destroy the holy city and the Temple. 
A new “covenant” shall be established 
(the New Testament) “with many” 
(the Gentiles admitted to Christianity) 
and “‘the victim and the sacrifice shall 
fail” (of the Old Testament). 

In the final sentence the vision of 
the Seer broadens as God shows him 
the sad future of his people: “There 
shall be in the temple the abomination 
of desolation which shall continue even 
lo the consumation and the end.” 

Our Lord Himself recalls this pre- 
diction of Daniel in Matt., xxiv. 15: 
“When therefore you shall see the 


abomination of desolation which was 


spoken of by Daniel the prophet, 
standing in the holy place... .’* He 
did this, wishing to prepare His dis- 
ciples for the two transcendental hap- 
penings of which He speaks in the 
chapter referred to, that is, the ruin of 
Jerusalem and the Last Day. There- 
fore, He adds: ‘Behold I have told 
you beforehand” (ver. 25). There is 
thus no room for doubt that the latter 
part of this prophecy is related to the 
destiny of the Jewish people, the center 
of whose life, the Temple, shall be de- 
stroyed “even to the consummation 
and to the end.” 

Jesus Christ foretells the same 
thing in Luke, xxi. 24: ‘Jerusalem 
shall be trodden down by the Gentiles 
till the times of the nations be fulfilled” 
—a saying of Our Lord which St. Paul 


*On the exegesis of this text, see Billot, 
“‘La Parousie”’ (2nd ed.), pp. 100 sqq. 
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interprets in the Epistle to the Romans 
(xi. 25). 

We pass over many similar prophe- 
cies contained in the Holy Scriptures, 
because here it is not a matter of giv- 
ing an exegesis of all the texts, but 
only of underlining the leading idea: 
the tremendous judgment of rejection 
passed by God upon the Jewish people, 
their dispersion among the other na- 
tions, and the sufferings that they must 
undergo as a consequence of that re- 
jection.‘ 


‘ It is interesting and at the same time con- 
soling to see how in the New Testament ex- 
cuse is made for the common people, the 
humble folk of the Jews, who were only the 
tools of the scribes and the chief priests. 
Here are some examples. Luke, xix, 47: 
“And he was teaching daily in the temple, 
and the chief priests and the scribes and the 
rulers of the people sought to destroy him. 
And they found not what to do with him: 
for all the people were attentive to hear him.” 
We see here the rejection of Jesus by the 
hierarchy and by the civil authority. On 
the other hand, all the people were with Him, 
just as they followed Him for three days with- 
out food when He miraculously multiplied 
the loaves, and as they received Him tri- 
umphally into Jerusalem. St. Luke goes on 
in xx. 6: “If we say (that the preaching of 
John is) of men: the whole people will stone 
us. For they are persuaded that John was a 
prophet.’’ Here is a second proof of the fi- 
delity of all the people, this time to the Fore- 
runner, who came “‘to prepare unto the Lord 
a perfect people’”’ (Luke, i. 17). In Luke, xx. 
19: ‘‘And the chief priests and the scribes 
{after the tremendous parable of the vine 
which had roused them to fury] sought to lay 
hands on him the same hour: but they feared 
the people.’’ St. Peter, in Acts, iv. 10 sqq., 
quoting the same Psalm that Jesus quotes in 
Luke, xx. 17 (the stone which the builders 
rejected, etc.), says to the members of the San- 
hedrin, that is to say, the leaders of the Syna- 
gogue: ‘“‘whom you crucified.” On the 
other hand, the Israelite people (Acts, iii. 12 
sqq.) he reminds that they denied Christ 
before Pilate, etc., but he explains this by say- 
ing that they did it through ignorance, or 
rather, through ignorance they did as their 
leaders did. The truth of what Peter says 
(that is to say, the misleading of the Jewish 
people by the rulers and the priests) is 
clearly shown in the judgment before Pilate, 
since he turns to the people, knowing that the 
priests had handed Jesus over ‘“‘per invidiam”’ 
(Matt., xxvii. 18). And it is also clear that 
the ‘‘crucifige Eum’’ and the choice of Barab- 
bas were due to the influence of the priests 
and against the true wishes of the people. 


II. The Place of the Jews Is Taken by 
the Gentiles 

The unbelief of the chosen people 
brought as its consequence, as St. Paul 
teaches us, the admission of other 
people chosen by God—a common 
prophecy among the Prophets and 
exactly proved by history. See for 
example Deut., xxxii. 20-21; Is., 
Ixv. 1-2; Rom., xi. 7 sqq.; Eph., ii. 
12 sqq. 

“TI (God) will hide my face from 
them (the Jews), and I will consider 
what their last end shall be. For 
it is a perverse generation, and 
unfaithful children. They have 
provoked me with that which was 
no God, and have angered me with 
their vanities. And I will provoke 
them with that which is no people, 
and will vex them with a foolish 
nation”’ (Deut., xxxii. 20-21). 


St. Paul gives us the interpretation 
in Rom., x. 19-20, where he shows 
that those who before were “no 
people” (the barbarians and savages) 
shall be called by God to the Messianic 
salvation. The ‘foolish nation,”’ 
whose vocation to the Kingdom exas- 
perates the Jews, means us Christians 
who are descended from the ancient 
Gentiles.® 

The Apostle of the Gentiles quotes 
in the same place Isaias, to prove that 
the conversion of the pagans and bar- 
barians is the reply of God to the un- 
belief of the Jews. 


“They have sought me that be- 
fore asked not for me: they have 
found me that sought me not. I 
said: ‘Behold me, behold me,’ 
to a nation that did not call upon 
my name. I have spread forth 
my hands all the day to an unbe- 
lieving people, who walk in a way 
that is not good, after their own 
thoughts” (Is., xv. 1-2). 

5 See also Osee, i. 10 (quoted and explained 


by St. Paul in Rom., ix. 25 sqq.), together with 
Is., x. 22. 
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Following St. Paul, the Fathers (such 
as Sts. Jerome, Ambrose, Chrysostom, 
etc.) unanimously maintain that Isaias 
here speaks of the rejection of the Jews 
and the calling of the other nations to 
occupy their place. St. Paul never 
tires of emphasizing the mystical sig- 
nificance of this great mystery. How- 
ever, he warns the Christians of 
Rome—and with them all of us—not 
to become puffed up with their calling 
to the faith, lest they bring upon them- 
selves the same fate as the Jews. We 
read in the Epistle to the Romans 
(xi. 11-22): 


“T say then: ‘Have they (the 
Jews) so stumbled that they should 
fall?’ God forbid! But by their 
offense salvation is come to the 
Gentiles, that they may be emulous 
of them. Now if the offense of 
them be the riches of the world and 
the diminution of them the riches 
of the Gentiles, how much more the 
fullness of them! For I say unto 
you, Gentiles: ‘As long indeed as 
I am the apostle of the Gentiles, 
I will honor my ministry, if, by any 
means, I may provoke to emulation 
them who are my flesh (the Jews) 
and may save some of them. For 
if the loss of them be the reconcilia- 
tion of the world, what shall the 
receiving of them be but life from 
the dead? For if the first fruit be 
holy, so is the lump also: and if the 
root be holy, so are the branches. 
And if some of the branches be 
broken and thou (O Gentile people!) 
being a wild olive, art ingrafted in 
them and art made partaker of the 
root of the fatness of the olive tree, 
boast not against the branches. But 
if thou boast, thou bearest not the 
root: but the root thee.’ Thou wilt 
say then: ‘The branches were 
broken off that I might be grafted 
in.’ Well, because of unbelief they 
were broken off. But thou standest 
by faith. Be not high-minded, but 
fear. For if God hath not spared 
the natural branches, fear lest per- 
haps also he spare not thee. See 


then the goodness and the severity 
of God: towards them indeed that 
are fallen, the severity: but towards 
thee, the goodness of God, if thou 
abide in goodness. Otherwise thou 
also shalt be cut off.”’ 


It is not difficult to explain St. Paul’s 
words so long as one bears in mind the 
fundamental idea that God overthrew 
the ungrateful and unbelieving people 
of Israel and admitted the Gentile na- 
tions in their place. Actually, the fall 
(ver. 11), the offense (ver. 12), and the 
diminution (ver. 12) of the Jews has 
come to be the riches of the world (ver. 
12), in so far as they gave place to the 
conversion of the Gentiles. When 
their mission had failed among their 
fellow-countrymen, the Apostles 
turned to the great mass of the non- 
Jewish people, who were not slow to 
fill the gap. See upon the same theme 
the reasoning of the Apostle in the 
Epistle to the Ephesians (ii. 12 sqq., 
cfr. also Matt., x. 6; Luke, xxiv. 47; 
Acts, iii. 26, xiii. 46). 

But let the Gentiles beware of 
boasting that they, the wild olive (ver. 
17), have been ingrafted into Christ. 
The natural branch (ver. 21) is the 
Jews, and although this branch has 
been cut off through its unbelief, God 
has power to ingraft it anew (ver. 25), 
and with more reason for doing so than 
in the case of the other (ver. 24), which, 
in its turn, shall also be cut off if it is 
not faithful (ver. 22). 

From the Jews come the holy first 
fruits (ver. 16) of Christianity, the 
Apostles and the first Christians; by 
which all the rest, the Jump (ver. 16), is 
sanctified and consecrated to God. 
The final consecration shall be accom- 
plished in the reconciliation (ver. 15), 
that is, the conversion of Israel.‘ 





6 The concluding section of Msgr. Straubin- 
ger’s paper will discuss the final reconciliation 
of the Jewish people. 
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Action in the Pulpit 
By Joun B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


Some weeks ago, a Washington 
newspaper announced that a minister 
would deliver a trial sermon in one of 
the local churches. If the congrega- 
tion liked his preaching, he would be 
called to the pastorate. God forbid 
that the Jaity ever tell us priests what 
to preach; but how about an annual 
collection of remarks on how we 
preach? We could ignore mere opin- 
ions but accept facts, at least the eye- 
witness testimony of parishioners as 
to what they actually see from the 
pews—what we do with our hands, 
arms and face. This revelation might 
help to drive out many devils from our 
“action,’’ which is a term that includes 
all bodily motions in preaching. I can 
imagine a good friend of mine, a pastor, 
reading such reports wide-eyed: during 
his Sunday sermon he habitually 
stands absolutely inert, actionless, a 
talking statue, unaware that his people 
are groaning in spirit. 

Physical action, like tone, should be 
natural, with all the verve and variety 
of good conversation. Phlegmatic 
speakers assert in self-defense that the 
modern audience, accustomed to hear- 
ing radio speakers without seeing them, 
does not require action in sermons. 
True, some laymen prefer preachers 
who do not gesture, but that is usually 
because they have been annoyed by 
gymnasts in the pulpit. Samuel John- 
son, enemy of gestures, claimed that 
bodily actions have no correspondence 
with theological truth and therefore 
cannot assist it in sermons. But John- 


son simply mirrored the stolid British 
temperament, which Addison decried 
in the preachers of his time who “‘stand 
stock-still in the pulpit and will not so 
much as move a finger to set off the 
best sermons in the world.” To-day 
in this country, a sermon needs the 
support of physical as well as spiritual 
earnestness; paralysis is not an asset. 


Action Must Be Natural 


Yet, the action must not be inces- 
sant or muscular. Fénelon' observes 
that in conversation on ordinary matters 
unmingled with deep feeling, we ges- 
ture very little; then he discusses 
gestures for similar matters in a 
speech: 

“It must then be proper not to 
make any, or to make but few, on 
similar occasions in public speeches: 
for everything should be made to 
accord with nature. Even more, 
there are subjects on which a speaker 
will better express his sentiments by 
a cessation of every movement. If 
a man, possessed by a lofty senti- 
ment, remains for an instant mo- 
tionless: that kind of shock holds the 
very souls of his hearers for a mo- 
ment in suspense.” 


Nor should the action be studied. Af- 
fectation, contemptible everywhere, is 
almost a sacrilege in the pulpit. The 
moment you see a pretty gesture or a 
grand flourish is the moment when the 
man is displayed, not the message, and 


the Gospel fades into make-believe. 


1M. Fénelon, “Three Dialogues on Pulpit 
Eloquence,” tr. by S. J. Eales (T. Baker, 
London, 1896), p. 73. 
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St. Robert Bellarmine? says of preach- 
ing artifices: 

“But I say again, art must not de- 
stroy nature. If there are faults 
which cannot be got rid of except 
by assuming stilted postures, it is 
better to leave them alone. Nature 
uncorrected is a lesser evil than na- 
ture spoilt.” 

Physical action is a picture of the 
thought in the preacher’s mind. The 
primary purpose of any physical mo- 
tion in the pulpit should be the clear 
and definite expression of thought. 
But while serving the principal pur- 
pose, action may also have other ends. 
It helps, for instance, in attracting the 
attention of the audience. The eye 
instinctively follows a moving body; 
a wave of the hand may help to keep 
an audience awake. Another service 
performed by action is too often over- 
looked, the release of nervous tension. 
Physical activity tends to free the 
nervous energy that disturbs the mind. 
In normal situations, this interior ex- 
citement results in muscular activity. 
Any attempt to repress gestures, etc., 
only increases nervousness and thereby 
breaks down self-confidence. 


Change of Position 

Change of position (that is, move- 
ment of the whole body) can be effec- 
tive if not done too frequently. When 
the speaker is in the pulpit, it is 
scarcely perceptible; such motion is 
more important when the preacher 
stands at the altar rail or on the pre- 
della. It is natural to step to right or 
left when passing from one idea to the 
next, or to move forward to drive home 
an important point and to relax when 
discussing ordinary matters. But some 
men can tie themselves up in knots as 

? James Brodrick, S.J., “Blessed Robert 


— (P. J. Kenedy, New York City), 
I, 87. 





they move about; one man may start 
out to his left with his right foot and 
come to grief, or another, speaking 
from the predella, may keep moving 
back to the altar. Calisthenics have 
their place, but it is not the pulpit; 
those preachers who bend low over the 
pulpit resemble J. M. Barrie’s Mr. Dis- 
hart, who used to fling his arms out of 
the pulpit and catch a parishioner on 
the forehead. But some movement 
of the whole body is better than 
none; better to risk a distracted 
than a drowsy audience. A stationary 
preacher finds it hard to hold attention. 


Facial Expression 


Facial action perhaps suggests the 
stage, but facial expression has a force 
and influence, a persuasive power that 
is too lightly regarded by most of us. 
Why this disdain for the rdle of the face 
in preaching? True, it can lend itself 
to insincerity, but deliberate repres- 
sion of facial expression is also an im- 
plicit denial that one feels what one 
says, and an irrational rejection of a 
God-given talent. No positive rules 
can be laid down for facial expression, 
since it does not produce itself but 
springs from the thought: there must 
be unconditional surrender to the idea 
in all its imperial power. Annoying 
habits that mar expression should be 
eliminated (e.g., twisting up the eye- 
brows, biting or smacking the lips). 

The eye is the most important 
feature of the countenance in expres- 
sion. Its importance decreases, of 
course, in proportion to the distance 
from the hearers, but even so, it would 
be unwise to imitate Bourdaloue in a 
church of any size. He closed his eyes 
while preaching, and Massillon cast 
his down (perhaps to help his mem- 
ory?). No need to flash lightning from 
the eyes to-day—or to affect the dra- 
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matic stare. Patrick Henry is re- 
ported to have begun his famous 
speech ‘‘with an unearthly fire burning 
in his glance,” and “his glaring eye be- 
came terrible to look upon.” But, 
after all, he was starting a revolution. 
It is nevertheless necessary to look at 
the congregation and to look at them 
as individuals, cordially and sincerely. 
Karl Adam,’ writing of Christ, says: 


“His eyes with their burning, 
wakening, reproving looks must 
have been especially striking. Does 
He not Himself say: ‘The light of 
the body is thy eye. If the eye be 
single, thy whole body shall be 
lightsome’ (Matt., vi. 22)?” 


Gestures of Arms and Hands 


Probably the best advice ever given 
with regard to gestures of the arms and 
hands is that found in Hamlet’s* Ad- 
vice to the Players. It is too long for 
quotation here, but the following ex- 
cerpts are pertinent: 


“Nor do not saw the air too much 
with your hand, thus; but use all 
gently: for in the very torrent, tem- 
pest—and as I may say—whirlwind 
of passion, you must acquire and 
beget a temperance that may give 
it smoothness.... Be not too tame 
neither, but let your own discretion 
be your tutor: suit the action to the 
word, the word to the action. ...”’ 


Gestures of the arm or hand must be 
spontaneous, but at the same time 
graceful. This means that some prac- 
tice in gesturing is necessary in order 
to develop smoothness. We can't 
follow ‘‘the dictates of nature,’’ be- 
cause nature, due to wrong habits, may 
dictate gestures that are not easy and 
flexible. Awkwardness is especially 
common in speakers who have not 
taken part in athletics requiring mus- 
_ * Karl Adam, “The Son of God” (Sheed & 


Ward, New York City), 90. 
* Shakespeare, Hamlet, Act. III, Sc. II. 


cular coérdination. A clumsy gesturer 
at his worst, however, is not as repre- 
hensible as a man who carries studied 
gestures, with malice aforethought, 
into the pulpit; the latter’s voice may 
be his own but his hands are the hands 
of Esau. Formerly a zeal for propriety 
might lead a preacher into this hypoc- 
risy; elocution manuals prescribed the 
correct conventional gestures for hate, 
love, sympathy, etc.; we peruse them 
now with amusement, but they were 
once the whole law and the prophets 
for aspiring preachers. Many are the 
faults of modern preaching style, but 
premeditated affectation is not one of 
them. The modern preacher has no 
reason for being anyone but himself, 
thinking his own thoughts and using 
his own gestures. 


Conventional Gestures 


There are a few simple conventional 
gestures whose meaning is usually un- 
derstood by everyone. We might 
adopt one or all of them to introduce 
an element of variety in our delivery, 
especially if we have a favorite gesture 
that we use too often. By incorporat- 
ing them into our daily conversations, 
we can make these grafted gestures a 
natural part of our physical expression. 
Unless they become natural, they will 
not rise spontaneously out of a 
thought; if “pasted” on during a ser- 
mon they will seem artificial. 

The most common of these conven- 
tional signs is the offering gesture. The 
hand is held out, palm upwards, as 
though you were giving something to 
another person. Though generally 
used to signify the presentation of an 
idea for consideration, it can be em- 
ployed in a variety of meanings by a 
slight turn of the hand. In making 
this gesture, a theatrical sweep of the 
arm must be avoided as well as the 
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jerky or flapping motion found in 
trivial chatter. The usual arm-and- 
hand motion in any gesture is this: 
first the arm swings freely from the 
shoulder, the elbow bends easily, the 
hand is raised, the wrist snaps the 
hand open at the stressed word, the 
gesture is sustained for a moment, then 
the stroke is relaxed and the hand 
drops to the side. Again, care must be 
taken in all types of gesture to move 
the arm in curved rather than straight 
lines; the older elocution manuals 
even insisted that every gesture should 
describe a perfect circle. 

The refusing gesture is also com- 
mon. The palm is held downward or 
slightly outward to the audience in an 
attitude of rejection. It is usually 
made to strengthen a statement such 
as: ‘That project is totally un-Chris- 
tian.” The advising gesture warns the 
hearer against making a rash judg- 
ment. It is made with the palm down, 
as though patting someone on the 
shoulder; it is similar to the gesture a 
mother makes when telling impatient 
little Johnnie to wait till the end of 
dinner before going out to play. The 
preacher often uses it in statements 
like: ‘You have heard the modern 
theories of Marriage—now, just a 
minute, let us see what Christ says 
about it!’ The separating gesture 
draws a contrast or comparison be- 
tween two ideas. The palm is held 
vertically and the hand is moveda short 
distance after the first stroke before 
making the second stroke. It is used 
in statements like the following: “On 
the one hand, you have Communism; 
on the other, Fascism.” The pointing 
gesture is rarely used in sermons; oc- 
casionally it may be employed by 
pointing the index finger at an imagi- 
nary person or idea. All these gestures 
except the pointing gesture may be 


made with both hands instead of one. 
But in drawing a contrast (e.g., Mary, 
a sinner, became Mary the Saint) do 
not make two complete gestures with 
the hands. Raise both hands into po- 
sition for gesture, stroke with one hand, 
sustain stroke until the opposite stroke 
is made, then let both hands fall. 
Two complete gestures here would 
appear artificial. 

Certain races have developed con- 
ventional gestures into a sign-language 
with an extensive vocabulary. The 
Neopolitans have a gesture-language 
which may possibly be traced back to 
the mimes of the Roman and Greek 
theatre. However, we can be content 
with the few conventional gestures we 
now possess—at least until the day we 
adopt the 600 or more sign-words which 
Sir Richard Paget has advocated as a 
universal sign-language based on Og- 
den’s Basic English. 

Descriptive gestures are sometimes 
useful. The preacher may describe the 
physical dimensions of a thing by a few 
impressionistic strokes of the arm or 
hand. The speed of a train, a circle or 
spiral, the height of a child, also lend 
themselves to pantomine, but it can 
easily be seen that constant use of such 
gestures is loaded with danger. Real- 
ism applied to things or conditions 
may be helpfully descriptive, but when 
the preacher begins, for instance, to 
picture persons, he may soon fall into 
cheap mimicry. 


The Language of the Hand 


The position of the fingers is im- 
portant in hand gestures. Three cen- 
turies ago, a writer named Bulwer 
wrote a book about ‘the naturell lan- 
guage of the Hand, as it had the happi- 
ness to escape the curse at the confu- 
sion of Babel.’’ Apparently the hand 
has degenerated since Bulwer’s time; 
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to-day it has a perverse genius for as- 
suming ugly conformations. In ges- 
tures generally, the hand should have 
only a slight curve to the fingers, with 
each finger close to the other except for 
a slightly larger separation between 
the index finger and the thumb. But 
there are gesturing fingers that curve 
like claws with wide-open spaces be- 
tween them; others that are stiff and 
straight, still others so relaxed that 
they make the whole hand flabby. 

Hands have an infinite capacity for 
distracting the attention of the con- 
gregation. Sometimes they play with 
the preacher’s stole or mission cross, 
arrange books or papers on the pulpit 
ledge, dart out furtively towards a ges- 
ture and then shyly retreat; sometimes 
they drum on the pulpit, wander 
needlessly to the nose or ears or 
through the hair, or engage in a variety 
of perplexing and purposeless motions. 
One source of distraction that is quite 
common is the practice of picking up 
the Announcements and the Gospel 
book in preparation for leaving the pul- 
pit and while still preaching. If the 
conclusion of the sermon is one of the 
most important parts of it, the total 
effect of the sermon may be consider- 
ably dissipated by these random move- 
ments that hold the attention of the 
congregation. Finish the sermon be- 
fore making ready to depart! 

Good gestures of the arm or hand are 
a happy blend of certain characteris- 
tics. First, they should be energetic 
with snap and punch but without 
gymnastic muscularity. Yet, they 
should also be easy; relaxed but not 
flabby, just as a baseball batter’s 
swing should be strong but relaxed. 
Again, they should be precise and 
definite; motions clear-cut and well- 


defined, not vague and uncertain. 
Finally, all gestures should be well- 
timed; they should immediately pre- 
cede or fall upon, but never follow, the 
stressed word. 


Occasion Must Be Considered 


The nature of the occasion and the 
physical dimensions of the church have 
a bearing on the character of the ges- 
tures to be used. When speaking to 
children, it is usual to make more vig- 
orous gestures than when addressing, 
for instance, a sodality of elderly 
women. And when the church is large, 
the gestures ought to have a larger 
sweep than those made in a talk in a 
small chapel. Perspective governs: 
a moderate gesture in a chapel will 
seem like a flip of the wrist to a person 
in the last pew of a large church. It 
seems customary, too, to make larger 
and more dramatic gestures in a sermon 
during Holy Week or in the course of a 
mission than the gestures for an or- 
dinary Sunday sermon. Rightly so; 
the nature of these occasions ought to 
make the preacher feel more deeply 
the mysteries of Redemption. 

Is there a shortcut to vivid and 
vigorous action in the pulpit? Féne- 
lon® knew of only one—to feel in your 
heart the truth of what you preach: 


“... it is with orators as it is 
with poets who write elegies and 
other impassioned forms of poetry: 
it is necessary to feel the passion in 
order to depict it well; art, however 
exquisite it be, never speaks like the 
real passion of nature undisguised. 
Thus, you will always be an imper- 
fect orator, if you are not yourself 
penetrated with the feelings which 
you wish to depict and inspire in 
others.” 


5M. Fénelon, op. cit., 82. 








Cocklebur John, the Man of One Medicine 
By JosepH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


About fifty years ago in the northern 
strip of counties nearly midwest in the 
State of Kansas, I used to hear my 
father chuckle over the appearance of 
a travelling showman in the adjoining 
county. This showman gave himself 
out as a doctor who had discovered a 
simple, native remedy which was des- 
tined to put ordinary physicians on 
the equivalent of what is now the re- 
lief réle. He had found, so he pro- 
fessed in his not unsuccessful ballyhoo, 
in the ordinary cocklebur (the bane of 
the small boy with bare feet and un- 
reinforced pants seat) a remedy for 
most of the ailments fallen human 
nature is subject to. Farmers came 
from far and near to purchase a cure 
for any ill from tapeworm to cancer. 
The elixir was drawn from a great con- 
tainer in the respective measure paid 
for. The possessor of an ounce or 
several ounces of cocklebur juice 
thought himself liberated from drug- 
gist toll and doctor bills for a long 
time to come. No doubt the con- 
coction was harmless, and may have 
been dashed with ingredients equal to 
the then spring medicine of sulphur 
and molasses, and the then tonics 
largely consumed in prohibition States 
(something like Peruna of a later day, 
which was banned from Indian reserva- 
tions because it was nothing else than 
poorly disguised ‘“‘fire water’). 
Whether Cocklebur John visited the 
same locality the second and third 
year in succession, I have no recollec- 
tion. But I do know he was a good 
symbol in caricature of many a priest 


in the confessional who acts for the 
most part as if there were only one kind 
of salutary penances—and those pray- 
ers of greater or lesser length. If the 
sins are venial, the penitent gets any- 
thing from one Our Father and three 
Hail Marys to a Litany of the Blessed 
Virgin; if mortal, the penitent finds 
himself compelled to say as a minimum 
one rosary, and as a maximum a rosary 
a day for a month, and in extraordinary 
cases a daily rosary for several (even 
up to six) months. 


What Is Wrong with Such Penances? 


We have here the same false assump- 
tion that was wrong with Cocklebur 
John’s cure-all made out of the juice 
of the nuisance weed. There happens 
to be four generic cardinal virtues to 
control our desires and our fears. 
Temperance alone has three primary 
parts in the sense that each of these 
distinctive specific virtues of temper- 
ance regulates by right reason super- 
naturalized through divine grace one 
bodily desire. Abstinence, for in- 
stance, keeps under control the food 
appetite; sobriety, the appetite for 
intoxicating beverages; chastity, the 
appetite for sex pleasures in married 
persons. Hence, the person guilty of 
gluttony should have a penance that 
aims at control over his habits of eat- 
ing or at keeping him away from eating 
stolen sweets. Mortification of the 
food appetite is what the big or the 
little glutton needs—remember that 
the great French lay apologist, De 
Maistre, remarks that many a man in 
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the fullness of adult age resists the 
allurement of a charming woman be- 
cause as a little child he learned to 
give up sweetmeats as a feat of early 
mortification. This is the reason why 
Holy Mother Church enjoins upon all 
those who have the use of reason pre- 
ceptive mortification in reference to 
any kind of meat eating on forbidden 
days, and upon all between twenty- 
one and sixty years reduced food ra- 
tions on days of fast. Still, all sorts of 
priests seem unaware of the truth that 
the Church’s law of fast and absti- 
nence is merely an easy and human 
application of an imperative dictate 
of the jus gentium, which puts every 
human creature arrived at the posses- 
sion of moral discretion under the ob- 
ligation of mortifying his or her food 
and drink appetite to an extent suffi- 
ciently great to gain mastery over all 
three bodily appetites. Only by this 
indirect mortification can the un- 
married master completely the sex 
appetite. Hence the all but criminal 
carelessness in the confessor who, when 
he gives a dispensation from the Len- 
ten fast, fails to exhort the dispensed 
one to practise some little act of 
mortification at each meal on the non- 
Sundays of Lent. He does much 
better if he commutes that grave fast- 
ing precept into a like precept of per- 
forming given acts of mortification. 
And many a person seeking a fasting or 
abstinence dispensation would forego 
it, if he were told a little about 
the philosophy underlying fasting and 
abstinence. Sunday Mass is insepa- 
rable from the fullness of Sabbath ob- 
servance; and Sabbath observance is 
of the divine law. So, too, is yearly 
confession the least exercise of saving 
prudence compatible with the natural 
law in one who has committed spirit- 
ual suicide and still keeps putting off 


his conversion. Likewise, yearly Com- 
munion, and within the Easter season, 
is the rarest eating of the Bread of 
Angels consonant with the command 
of the Saviour to eat His Body under 
threat of damnation. So, we are left 
with only two purely church laws 
governing the generality of Christians 
in their actions—the law of fasting and 
the law of abstinence. And these are 
nothing more than a reasonable ap- 
plication of the natural law bidding us 
to avoid mortal sin at any hazard. 


The Alcoholic Circuit and Confessors 


It will be said that alcoholism is a 
disease, a form of mania that destroys 
full responsibility; so, why worry 
over it or its poor victims, since they 
are not committing mortal sins? That 
may be granted, although in many 
cases, at least in the early stages, the 
addict should be classed rather as an 
habitual sinner deserving absolution 
and at the same time painstaking 
sacramental care. The point I make, 
however, is that if confessors back 
somewhere along the line had dis- 
charged their full duty, not a few of 
these habitual or confirmed drunkards 
would never have reached that sad 
state. It would be interesting to 
know whether, when drunkenness is 
confessed, the confessor inquires into 
the circumstances of the sin. Was 
the intoxication an accidental one? 
Was it the first parting with reason or 
just one of many abdications of man- 
hood, a real taking on of canine an- 
cestry? How was it led up to, etc., 
etc.? I realize that the cant objection 
is already brought forward, that con- 
fessions would never be heard if any 
such procedure were followed. Before 
answering I retort in a preliminary 
way: neither would so many time- 
outs be taken for a smoke or for inter- 
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mittent visits to the radio. If a psy- 
chiatrist needs a month of days for 
psychiatric confession and diagnosis, 
should not the confessor by way of 
parallel need a few minutes? Even 
seconds will suffice for a needed or use- 
ful question only. How many con- 
fessors enjoin for drunkenness total 
abstinence on this or that occasion; 
or if prudent, for a day, week or 
month? How rare seems to be the con- 
fessor who, when the repeater in 
drunkenness presents himself with 
proved insincerity, has the courage and 
the enlightenment to deal with him as 
a repeater not deserving absolution! 
How infrequently is the confessor met 
with who gives alcoholics unincorpo- 
rated this alternative: “Either you 
promise total abstinence until such 
and such a development takes place, 
or you go without absolution; and if 
you are disposed to take a change of 
venue, do have enough fear of God to 
tell the priest you go to why you were 
refused absolution—tell him the full 
story, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth! Then if the new priest 
gives you, on better enlightenment or 
on a suddenly sprung-up sufficient dis- 
position, absolution, well and good.” 


And the Defilers of the Marriage Bed 


As we look over parish after parish, 
especially urban parishes, we see pre- 
vailingly small families. Recently one 
large city parish was cited in this 
REVIEW as having an average birth 
rate of one and six-tenths child per 
married couple—the subsistence rate 
is around three children per couple, 
if I remember aright my Social Science. 
In teaching that science to college 
girls twenty years ago I was in the 
habit of mentioning one of the first of 
our secular women’s colleges as having 
a birth rate among its married alumnz 


of one and one-half child per family. 
No suspicion, of course, is attached to 
any one conjugal pair; for natural and 
innocent causes can account for one or 
two children in the family or for no 
child at all. But no natural causes 
will account for the ordinary or pre- 
vailing couple of a parish ranging up 
from one child to three children at 
most. Here we are forced to conclude 
that a very large percentage of such 
couples have resorted to birth limita- 
tions. This in the older days was 
done sinlessly by complete conjugal 
chastity. In quite a few cases to-day 
it is the result of sinful birth practices 
on the part of the husband without 
sinful coédperation on the part of the 
wife, who, in the language of Casti 
connubii of Pope Pius XI, “is more 
sinned against than sinning.”” Most 
birth limitation, however, comes from 
sinful birth control shared in by both 
parties. 

In these latter years, of course, we 
must add sinless birth limitation 
through the use of the sterile periods. 
To what extent this practice among 
Catholics accounts for few or no 
children, must be largely a matter of 
conjecture. But couples (or either 
party to the marriage) who enter 
matrimony without that one earnest 
to a happy marriage which was pointed 
out by that same Pope Pius XI in the 
above Encyclical (that is, the spirit 
of mortification from infancy), such 
couples are not going to practise the 
large measure of chaste temperance in- 
volved in natural birth control. They 
lack temperance; and this very lack 
is sure to put them in the proximate 
occasion of defiling the marriage bed 
by the highly sinful practice of un- 
natural birth control. Here the in- 
teresting query might by made: to 
what extent are confessors, past and 
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present, to blame for the sinful birth 
control that in these days is running so 
rampant? Admittedly they cannot be 
held responsible for those Catholics 
who brazenly say that these practices 
are marriage secrets, and therefore no 
business of the priest. Such Catholics 
seem to have turned Protestant, and 
choose only such parts of the Saviour’s 
moral code as suit their sub-pagan 
conjugal tastes. They haven’t the 
decency, while going to Mass and say- 
ing their prayers, to refrain from 
sacrilegious confessions and Commun- 
ions. Yet, these outlaws can in part 
be traced to defective confessional pro- 
cedure. In early years, even in child- 
hood, when they confessed sins that 
call for penances of mortification in 
the way of food and drink, they were 
given instead dribbles of prayer, which 
they said in a perfunctory manner. 
They were dealt with, as a girl over in 
Europe several decades ago who 
brought the blush of embarrassment 
to a young Catholic woman, now a 
servant of God. This girl was caught 
by her Protestant mistress in the act 
of stealing; and when reprimanded 
for her pilfering, said in justification: 
“Well, I go to Confession and tell my 
sins and they are forgiven.” If that 
girl thief was telling the truth, some 
confessor had failed in his bounden 
duty. For even if she had unaccumu- 
lated thefts, she still had the obliga- 
tion to make restitution as a condi- 
tion of forgiveness. If she failed to do 
this, she was living in deliberate venial 
sin—about the nearest occasion there is 
in the world to mortal sin for the 
generality of souls as yet unguilty of 
that abnormity. 


Confessors and the Secular Spirit 


How many confessors take the 
thought to impose an equivalent form 





of restitution on children for stealing 
from their parents, such as saving 
some of their spending money to buy a 
present for father or mother, or doing 
extra chores (if such things are still 
conceivable in American homes)? But 
most of our Catholic defilers of the 
marriage bed have long since become 
secularized. That is the thing that 
provokes to their life of sin. But the 
secular spirit may have been learned 
through the oversight in the confessors 
in earlier years, or later through a 
confessor’s betrayal of sacred duty out 
of human respect. If these abusers of 
marriage had been dealt with prop- 
erly, when in their pre-marriage years 
they presented mortal sins of impurity 
month by month or week by week and 
still got absolution, the story in many 
a case might be gloriously different. 
But most priests are to blame in this 
respect for having been the occasion 
(very often the innocent occasion) of 
letting this secular spirit take root, 
grow and flourish—and flourish lust- 
ily. These priests in the confession 
may be theoretically cognizant of an- 
other evangelical good work besides 
prayer. But in practice they seem 
hardly to realize that some form of 
denying the food and drink appetite 
is the only salutary form of penance 
for quite a large category of penitents. 
They forget that the cities which Satan 
showed to the Saviour on the mountain 
top tempt very many souls more than 
do the making of bread. These same 
priests forget that there is even a third 
form of evangelical good work; so, 
they never impose it in any of its many 
forms as a penance. 


Almsgiving an Almost Unknown Penance 


I remember a mother chiding her 
grown son (as yet not earning pro- 
fessionally) for giving so much each 
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week towards church support. He 
answered in justification: “If I spend 
seventy-five cents a week on cigarettes, 
I can surely afford to give as much to 
the Church.” The Apostle of the 
Gentiles bade the thief to steal no more 
and to labor with his hands so as to 
have something to give to the poor— 
and, of course, to give in kind or in 
worth what he had stolen. Little ones 
come into the confessional with baby 
sins. Oftentimes tiny alms can be 
suggested to them as a mission offer- 
ing; sometimes it can be given as a 
penance if it would be salutary. Then, 
as the little one grows, he or she is not 
extravagant with the few mites pos- 
sessed. When the earning age arrives, 
expenditures solely for self are strongly 
held in leash. First, there is placed on 
the earnings a divine income tax by 
way of spiritual and temporal in- 
surance; after that, filial and fraternal 
love finds expression in expenditures 
for one’s own. That kind of child 
grown to manhood or womanhood is 
pretty well immunized against the 
secular spirit; because almsgiving and 
mortification have already said to 
Satan: “‘Begone.’”’ So too has prayer, 
vocal and mental, chased Satan from 
the pinnacle of pride. Such persons 
on the threshold of marriage are not 
the kind who have been subjected to a 
mere Christian code of morals only 
after the manner of Confucianists and 
Buddhists. They have lived the 
Christian life; they are well on their 
career of taking on the life of Christ 
Himself; like St. Paul, they live them- 
selves not now, but Christ liveth in 
them. For them marriage is a new, a 
peculiar mysterious Sacrament. In 
it the husband fashions the wife 
spiritually; and the wife fashions the 
husband spiritually. If the hoped-for 
children are given them, they glory 





in being unique educators, privileged 
to make their children images of them- 
selves as an incident in forming them 
unto the image of the Saviour Him- 
self. 


Big-Little Penances 


To end my remarks here without 
mention of a fruitful field of other 
penances also seldom imposed would 
be leaving unsaid a word about up-to- 
date penances of a most salutary kind 
for hardened sinners who honestly 
come back to God. 

A sinner comes back after a period 
of years. He is truly contrite and 
seems willing to perform any penance 
that the priest is inclined to give him. 
Here the confessor must forego mathe- 
matics for humanity. He could say 
to such a man: “You have missed 
Mass several hundred times. If you 
are able, I want you to go to Mass 
during the week until you have heard 
one weekday Mass for every Sunday 
Mass that you have missed.” The 
man might do it; and if he did, his 
conversion would be something to 
glory in. But such a penance is not 
psychologically wise. The poor sin- 
ner is liable to lose courage after a few 
days, or at most after a few weeks. 
True, he deserves a great penance— 
but in kind, though, rather than in de- 
gree. He might first be told that if he 
had lived in the early Church he would 
be doing penance for half of the rest of 
his life, and he would still be making 
only a poor reparation for the offense 
he had given God. Then the priest 
might say: “I am going to give you a 
very small penance if you promise me 
that you will go to Confession each 
Saturday and Communion each Sun- 
day for the next two or three weeks. 
My penance is this: that you say the 
Litany of the Blessed Virgin before 
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you leave the church or after you get 
home—any time before to-morrow. 
And then to-morrow you say the Lit- 
any again. Are you willing, now, to 
say this small penance and promise 
me to go to Confession and Com- 
munion two or three weeks in succes- 
sion beginning next week?’ The 
chances are that such penitent will 
make the promise, and will come back 
for two or three weeks, and at the end 
of that time may promise to go to Con- 
fession and Communion weekly by way 
of habit, and even daily in some sea- 
sons of devotion. Again, a person who 
has been away from the Sacraments 
for a few months and committed quite 


a few mortal sins, especially by missing 
Mass, might be asked to hear two or 
three Masses either by an extra Mass 
on Sundays or by weekday Masses as 
a sign of good will, and then say under 
strict obligation a rosary or two rosa- 
ries as a penance proper. In both 
these cases and in many another that 
is easy to imagine, the priest can se- 
cure the equivalent of a very severe 
penance by way of indirection. He 
can thus at once safeguard the honor 
and glory of God and have the best of 
concern for the good of the penitent. 
Let us have a revival of the art of St. 
Philip Neri, of St. Alphonsus Ligouri, 
and of St. John Vianney. 





The Christian View 
By C. J. WOOLLEN 


Certain modern historians have been 
at pains to show that capitalism, while 
not fully developed until post-Ref- 
ormation times, was already in- 
cipient in medieval society. But 
what is capitalism? It is undoubtedly 
the use, or rather the abuse, of trading 
for the purpose, not only of making 
a living, but of piling up capital. 
That is a process which necessarily 
involves multiple injustice in propor- 
tion to the success of the enterprise. 
Where trading is subordinate to profit 
accumulation, other parties to the 
various transactions are of account 
only in so far as they minister to the 
main end. Equity will operate with 
customers, suppliers, and employees 
only to the extent to which it is politic 
or can be enforced. And since there 
is no ceiling to profit ambition, there 
is in the capitalistic trading scheme a 
perpetual encroachment on the busi- 
ness and territory of more scrupulous 
or less fortunate competitors, who 
eventually find themselves squeezed 
out or absorbed. 

That is a picture of greed unrelieved 
in the present age by few high-lights 
of honest purpose. It represents a 
system which has been accepted with 
its gross immorality by all but the 
enlightened; and even they cannot 
escape its toils. But it was otherwise 
in medieval times. Then, capitalism 
was a manifestation of personal greed, 
and not the expression of a corporate 
philosophy. 

Its facts cannot be denied. Even as 
early as the fourteenth century, in 


parts of Christendom commercial com- 
petition had become so keen as to 
make for injustice; the profit motive 
was beginning to rear its head. This 
was more marked in Italy, but Fan- 
fani, an authority on economic history, 
points out that ‘France, England, 
Spain, Flanders, and certain parts of 
Germany were not backward in this 
respect.” As evidence of individual 
capitalistic activity in the Catholic 
England of the Middle Ages he recalls 
“the enclosure movement from the 
fourteenth century onwards, which 
transformed the country into a great 
producing country, first of wool, then 
of woollen fabrics, when the welcome 
and lucrative task of spinning and 
weaving the prized fleece of the English 
sheep was no longer left to foreigners 
across the Channel.’”! 

Whatever the weight of particular 
examples as evidence of an incipient 
capitalistic spirit, it must be em- 
phasized that the spirit of the age 
was completely opposed to capitalism. 
Commercial excesses were in defiance 
of accepted standards, informed and 
inspired by the Catholic Church. As 
Fanfani himself reasons, it is absurd 
“deliberately to pause at this or that 
fact, this or that measure, this or 
that action, for which, whatever its 
results, responsibility lies not with 
Catholicism as a doctrine, but with 
some individual Catholic,’ when a 
colossal catalogue of other facts could 
be compiled which show Catholics 


1 A. Fanfani, “Catholicism, Protestantism, 
and Capitalism’ (Sheed and Ward). 
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striving against capitalistic tendencies. 
The fact of such striving, especially 
when recognized as inspired by Catho- 
lic teaching, is proof that capitalism 
was alien to the public conscience. 

Further proof of this is found in 
the remarkable conversions amongst 
merchants of the time. Fanfani has 
made a special study of death-bed res- 
titutions. How many capitalists to- 
day would see any virtue in restitu- 
tion, when to leave a large estate is 
esteemed a title to commercial canoni- 
zation? When, too, the commercialist 
is counted godly if he puts a number of 
philanthropic items on the credit side 
of his life’s balance sheet—to weigh, as 
he thinks, against the disreputable 
debits. 

Throughout any discussion on capi- 
talism the meaning of the term must 
be kept in mind, for there is always 
the tendency to confuse it with com- 
merce, which the Church has never 
denied is in itself an excellent and 
necessary thing. Writers on medieval 
economy also too frequently misunder- 
stand the Church’s prohibition of 
usury, the development of which they 
erroneously see alongside the growth 
of commerce even in medieval times. 
That there was usury in the Middle 
Ages is evident; St. Anthony, in the 
thirteenth century, conducted a cam- 
paign against it in Florence and else- 
where. But “usury is properly inter- 
preted to be the attempt to draw 
profit and increment, without labor, 
without cost, and without risk, out of 
the use of a thing that does not fruc- 
tify” (Leo X in the Fifth Council of 
Lateran). Lending for production, on 
the other hand, at risk, to which the 
term “usury” is so often loosely ap- 
plied, is a legitimate transaction, and 
is recognized as such by St. Thomas. 


Capitalism could never properly 
have developed except within a usuri- 
ous system, for the accumulation of 
capital would defeat its own ends if it 
had no outlet in usurious lending. 
Such a system could never have won 
acceptance as legitimate in the ages 
of faith, because of its disharmony 
with Catholic teaching. Faith, more- 
over, led men to look in principle to 
the next life, and to disregard as an 
ideal the laying-up of treasures in this. 
The development of capitalism within 
a system of usury could only take 
place in the atmosphere of the ‘“re- 
formed”’ religion. 

This, of course, has been denied. 
It has been shown that Luther con- 
demned usury, although Calvin was 
more tolerant. Tawney says, more- 
over: “If it is true that the Reforma- 
tion released forces which were to act 
as a solvent of the traditional attitude 
of religious thought to social and 
economic issues, it did so without 
design, and against the intention of 
most reformers. In reality, however 
sensational the innovations in economic 
practice which accompanied the ex- 
pansion of financial capitalism in the 
sixteenth century, the development of 
doctrine on the subject of economic 
ethics was continuous, and, the more 
closely it is examined, the less founda- 
tion does there seem to be for the view 
that the stream plunged into vacancy 
over the precipice of the religious 
revolution.”* But what Tawney calls 
the development of doctrine on the 
subject of economic ethics was in 
reality the effect of a gradual corporate 
loss of faith, becoming pronounced in 
Renaissance times, and culminating in 
the grand apostasy of the Reformation. 
Economic development increased as 


2 R. H. Tawney, ‘Religion and the Rise of 
Capitalism” (Sir John Murray, London). 
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faith decreased; the worship of money 
finally dethroned the worship of God. 


Private Judgment Led to Social 
Amorality 

It is idle to contend that that re- 
sult was far from the intention of the 
reformers. The doctrine of the su- 
premacy of private judgment makes 
every man a law unto himself in morals 
as well as beliefs. ‘‘The preacher,” 
said Luther, ‘shall preach only the 
Gospel rule, and leave it to each man 
to follow his own conscience. Let 
him who can receive it, receive it; he 
cannot be compelled thereto further 
than the Gospel leads willing hearts 
whom the Spirit of God urges forward.”’ 
Such fatuous maxims gave human 
nature unsupported by faith a sanction 
for every gross gradation of social in- 
justice it could regressively conceive. 

Subjectivism needed a new phi- 
losophy, and the spirit of the Ref- 
ormation gave an entirely new trend 
to thought, which was expressed 
in the writings of Bacon and Locke. 
Material values had now taken prece- 
dence of spiritual ones; so, it is not 
surprising that material progress rather 
than, as in the Christian thesis, spir- 
itual advancement became the ideal. 
Specialized science, which had hitherto 
been confined almost entirely to meta- 
physics and theology, came to denote 
for the majority physical science in the 
broad sense. The obvious and tangible 
gain in scientific discovery and inven- 
tion was at the expense of development 
in pure thought. “Discoveries” in 
metaphysics and even _ theology, 
strange-sounding to those who think 
of them as dead sciences, became of 
necessity within the province of the 
few, and had no longer the status of 
accepted advances in knowledge. 

It may be objected that the Ref- 


ormation was confined only to part 
of Christendom; that the Catholic 
world still possessed the Christian 
ideal; that where Catholicism flour- 
ished, there at least the Faith was not 
lost. But it can hardly be denied 
that even in Catholic communities 
there has been a further gradual de- 
terioration, and that if it be an exag- 
geration to say (as a priest did re- 
cently) that nearly every Catholic is a 
pragmatist, it is nevertheless true 
that the average Catholic has now 
become acclimatized to making the 
best of both worlds. It would seem 
indeed that the thought of Catholics, 
as distinguished from Catholic thought, 
followed, even if reluctantly, with 
Protestants the new direction which 
learning took after the Reformation. 


The Metaphysical Method and 
True Progress 


No one can judge what may have 
been the consequent loss to the sciences 
that depend on pure thought rather 
than experimentation, and ultimately 
to the sum total of knowledge. But 
there is one loss which is both obvious 
and weighty. It is a loss which is 
bound up with the change of outlook. 
Though the physical sciences need 
systematized thought, and in that 
sense a modicum of metaphysics, they 
are deprived, because of the general 
divorce from metaphysical studies, of 
a metaphysical basis. Physical science, 
invention, mechanics, engineering, 
industrial-capitalism have no meta- 
physics of their own. It is true that 
economics is metaphysical in method, 
but it does not go beyond material 
realities; not even so far when it deals 
in imaginaries, as it so often does. It 
is true, also, that certain physical 
scientists have lately attempted to fill 
the breach so far as physical science is 
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concerned, but of their attempts the 
least said, perhaps, the better. “For as 
our civilization has lost its unity and 
become a collection of individuals with 
innumerable different sets of beliefs 
and ideals, science in general has 
tended to become an enormous col- 
lection of details.”* Lacking a phi- 
losophy, it cannot form a synthesis. 

The social reformer of the present 
day who aims at abolishing industrial- 
capitalism and the usurious system 
must go back to the Christian view 
that belongs to the ages of faith. 
To do this he must needs also regain 
the metaphysical method. He must 
employ it in determining his reforms. 
And since his view is a Christian one, 
he needs a metaphysics that advances 
into theology. 

He may be an extremist whose 
social ideal is a power-machineless 
world, but he is not on that account 
necessarily a dreamer. He may, on 
the contrary, be eminently practical. 
He can show, by deductions from the 
primal curse, that no amount of labor- 
saving machinery can save anyone 
from labor. He can, from the same 
principle, show that escape from labor 
is in fact a mirage, and that the heap- 
ing up of vast profits to that end is 
ultimately unprofitable. If this, more- 
over, has been done by injustice to 
others, as is almost sure, there is an 
added and proportionate heaping up of 
retribution. 

But the social reformer whose view 
is as wide as this will also be acquainted 
with the minima of moral theology. 
He will know that many things not 
recommended are nevertheless per- 
missible. Machinery may not ulti- 
mately save labor, but no precept of 
the moral law forbids a man to try to 


*C. H. Waddington, ‘‘The Scientific Atti- 
tude” (Penguin Books). 


saveit. There is, moreover, no positive 
injustice in an employer’s installing 
machines, even though his doing so 
may displace labor, provided that he 
does not make excessive profits 
thereby. 

In a_ society whose monetary 
economy is based on usury, many 
transactions will be permitted which 
in simpler economies would be con- 
demned. Because of its having placed 
a market-price on money, there would 
be obvious injustice in disallowing all 
lending at interest. But the realization 
of the ideal society visualized by the 
reformer would by no means sweep 
away all difficulties under this head. 
All Christian legislation must recognize 
minima, and such recognition implies 
the possibility in a usuryless society 
of permissible lending at interest. If 
we can imagine a return to a state of 
society in which large-scale power 
machinery was banned because of its 
practical incompatibility with social 
justice; if there were, at the same time, 
a complete reform of our monetary 
system; we can also visualize a repe- 
tition of the gradual mechanizing and 
commercializing of society. Further, 
this would then take place far more 
easily than it did before, because of 
society’s vastly increased scientific 
knowledge. For that reason, too, its 
impetus would be greater, and its 
scale vastly magnified. And since we 
are assuming that the reforming of 
society had not come about through 
a full return to faith, but had been 
imposed from without, there would 
not be the brake which only faith could 
have applied. 

On a short view, it might be argued 
from this that plans for social reform 
are of little use; that only the re- 
christianizing of society will avail, 
and that since this cannot be carried 
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out by compulsion, society must be 
left to rot. But to argue thus is to 
ignore the fact that there zs such a 
thing as progress; that just as there is 
spiritual advancement in the indi- 
vidual, there is also corporate advance- 
ment in the Church, which is essen- 
tially missionary and progressive. And 
the ideal of material progress that 
came in with the Reformation is 
merely a parody of true progress, 
which is essentially Christian and 
spiritual. 

The parallel between the individual 
and the Church as a body holds for 
progress; but there is no proper 
parallel for retrogression. Spiritual 
retrogression in the individual, if 
continuous, must end in _ spiritual 
death. But the Church cannot die. 
She may at times seem to deteriorate 
in spiritual energy, but any apparent 
retrogression is mystically compen- 
sated for within herself. The world 
calamities prophesied by Christ to 
take place before the end of the world 
are the final compensation, and must 
of necessity issue in the final triumph 
of the Church. It is reasonable to 
suppose that the present world con- 
flict will issue in a temporary triumph; 
and that the Christian progress which 
would have been assured under a 
professed Christian order will have 
been placed to the credit of society in 
virtue of its sufferings. 

Some think that this will come about 
through a re-evangelizing of the “new” 
world on the ashes of the old. That 
may well be so, though the destruction 
will have been far more economic 
than physical, great though that 


already is. Whatever the manner of 
Christendom’s reconversion, it is cer- 
tain that there will be an access of 
spiritual vitality. The Church, leap- 
ing up from the oppressor’s hand to a 
new stage of spiritual vigor, will be 
like the sufferer from a serious illness 
who at a certain stage in the spiritual 
life rises from his sick-bed to a new 
level of spirituality. 

Let it be emphasized that it will be 
a new level. The Christian progress 
that society will have made in virtue 
of its sufferings must include advance- 
ment in pure thought and theology, 
which may well in the years to come 
shine more brilliantly for having had 
to give place for a time to less dis- 
tinguished sciences. Does not the 
Holy Father’s recent Encyclical, 
““Mystici Corporis,”’ usher in perhaps 
a new era in which the mind of Christ, 
and not material advantage, may be 
the ideal in social legislation? While 
the minima of moral theology must 
remain always for individuals, they 
must in a Christian society have little 
corporate influence. If the hope of 
the Christian social reformer is to be 
fulfilled—and the hope of so large a 
number is itself a promise of fulfill- 
ment—society must revert to a living 
faith that embraces as a matter of 
course the study of the science of the 
Saints. It may well be a hopeless 
task to impose the Christian view on 
the civilized world. But with God 
all things are possible, and the purging 
of a society which is already groaning 
to find itself anti-Christian is in itself 
an imposition from without of a new 
lease of Christian life. 








The Morality of Black-Market Buying 


By RAyMOND C. JANCAUSKIS, S.]. 


There is a complete lack of authori- 
tative writing among moralists on 
black-market buying. They seem to 
take it for granted that, once they have 
settled the morality of black-market 
selling, general principles will cover 
the buying. However, the individual 
cases can be puzzling. The matter ap- 
pears to belong rather to economics 
than to moral theology; and, frequently 
enough, two or three angles may ap- 
pear which might make a confessor 
waver, despite an otherwise firmly de- 
cided judgment. 

What is black-market buying? It 
is either paying more than the legal 
price, or buying beyond our ration. 
Considering the price angle first, it 
may surprise us to find that there is no 
government law against paying illegal 
prices. Our legislators have framed the 
law on this point to apply only to sell- 
ers, or those who buy to sell.!_ Conse- 
quently, buyers who exceed ceiling 
prices cannot be accused of disobeying 
lawful authority. 


Violations of Justice 


When a buyer comes to the market, 
only one of two things can happen as 
far as the price is concerned: he may 
find the illegal price already set, or he 
may offer the illegal price himself. 
In most cases the buyer finds the 
price fixed. If he buys at that price, 
he may sin by coéperation (we are, of 
course, speaking objectively through- 
out). But when we apply the prin- 

1OPA Law, Sec. 4(a). It is unlawful to 


“solicit’”’ to sell; but the act of paying comes 
after the soliciting has been successful. 


ciples of codperation to this matter, we 
find that the buyer’s danger of sinning 
is quite remote. 

Ordinarily, since the money in- 
volved would not reach a serious 
amount,” it would be only a venial sin 
on the part of the seller. This natu- 
rally lessens the obligations of the 
buyer. Furthermore, it is very remote 
coéperation because the seller’s de- 
cision to sell above the ceiling price is 
usually made before the customer ap- 
pears; and it will be carried through 
whether this particular customer buys 
or not. As a result, a light incon- 
venience would excuse the buyer from 
insisting on the legal price or from 
avoiding the purchase. A good ex- 
ample of such an inconvenience would 
be the disarranging of a menu. An- 
other reason would be the judgment of 
the buyer that he cannot “back out 
on a tip” he has received from some 
person, because such a “connection” 
may be necessary at some future time. 
But note that there must be a reason. 
Since the common good is compro- 
mised by such transactions, and since 
the seller is sinning venially, the buyer 
should not allow whims to rule his ac- 
tions. Examples of these would be: 
paying the price because he can show 
off the article, or boast of the price 
paid. 

Some moralists would excuse occa- 
sional violations in small matters. 


2? Estimated, with reservations, to be $200 
in one deal and $300 in a series of such deals 
within a month. Cfr. “The Morality of 
Black-Market Selling,” in THe Homeric 
AND PaSsTORAL Review (May, 1944), pp. 
579-83. 
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They would say that the OPA law is a 
perfect example of a law which comes 
down to so many details that it is al- 
most impossible to observe it always. 
Fr. U. Lopez, S.J., writes: ‘‘Of course, 
they are just laws. But the matter 
can be so unimportant and have so 
little bearing on the common good, 
that it would not even be a venial sin 
to neglect such a law once in a while.’’* 
This is a very useful point in the direc- 
tion of souls. The conscientious house- 
wife does not have to institute a bit of 
research on the text of the OPA law, 
past and present prices, and other such 
bothersome questions every time she 
buys something out of the ordinary. 
Many penitents, especially those of 
immigrant stock, are still completely 
at sea about the whole business. The 
principle that human laws call only for 
a reasonable obedience has to be fol- 
lowed. 

But if the seller’s sin is serious (a 
rather rare occurrence), a grave in- 
convenience would be necessary to ex- 
cuse the buyer from sin because of the 
common good involved. Such an in- 
convenience might be a notable de- 
terioration of service to “‘scrupulous”’ 
buyers, making necessary shopping a 
very disagreeable affair for a long pe- 
riod of time. 


When Buyer Freely Offers Illegal Price 
Now let us take the other alterna- 
tive: the buyer freely offers the seller 
an illegal price. Then both are free of 
any moral guilt. The seller can re- 
gard one part of the sum as the price 
paid, and the other part asa gratuitous 
offering for the special service. The 
buyer is merely being generous. Of 
course, there may be some unwilling- 
ness in the “offering,” but it is the 


3 “‘Theoria legis mere pcenalis et hodierne 
leges civiles,”” in Periodica, XXVII (1938), 
216. Translation my own. 


same kind of regret we experience in 
other costly purchases. When the 
price is high, the worth of what we 
buy cannot make us forget the other 
things we could have bought with the 
same money. It remains a ‘‘gratuitous 
offering.’’* 

Yet, one may argue that, if many 
buyers start making such offers, their 
action would be just as harmful to the 
common good as widespread selling 
above ceiling prices. In either case the 
velocity of money is stepped up, and 
the primary purpose of the OPA law, 
inflation-control, is thwarted. Now, in 
the case of the sellers, an absolute 
amount was fixed and the exceeding of 
that amount was deemed grievous 
matter. Therefore, the objection con- 
cludes, we should do the same in the 
case of the buyers: we should fix an 
absolute amount for them as well. 

The answer is obvious, for there is 
no parity between the two cases. Re- 
call what we might term “the ruling 
fact,’”’ namely, that there is no govern- 
ment law against paying more than the 
legal price. The legislators have 
judged wisely that, if the sellers 
obeyed the law, the purpose of the 
law would be achieved. Why, then, 
should the moralists create obligations 
which have not been imposed by the 
legislators? If moral sanctions for the 
sellers are enough, there is no reason 
for imposing more sanctions on other 
citizens. 

However, the Government may see 
fit to restrict the buyers also (some- 
what after the manner in which local 
governments in certain cities have 
legislated against jay-walking). Still, 
even in such a supposition, we should 


4It is not a gratuitous offering when the 
sellers sell only to those who make such an 
“offering.”’ Cfr. “The Morality of Black- 
Market Selling,” ibid., 583. 
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not be too eager to find matter for 
sin.6 The threat of a run-away infla- 
tion would have to be very imminent 
before there would be sufficient reason 
for imposing a double sanction on a 
single act. 

It seems, then, that no sin is com- 
mitted against justice by buying in the 
black-market—unless the buyers co- 
operate with sinning sellers without 
having any reason at all for doing so. 
And even then, if the matter is slight 
and the violation rare, the buyer 
would be free from guilt. 


Violations of Charity 


Charity may be violated by abuses 
of the rationing system. For rationing 
is undertaken so that everyone may 
have his share of the smaller war-time 
supply of civilian goods. Whoever 
gets more than his share, deprives 
others of theirs. For a good example, 
recall the counterfeit gasoline-coupon 
racket which, in part, is the reason that 
the OPA has reduced the ordinary ra- 
tion in the Mid-West. 

Can the violations be serious? Usu- 
ally they cannot be. The case of the 
ring-leader and his coéperators in the 
racket just mentioned is exceptional. 
Their activity does much to explain 
why ordinary drivers in a large sec- 
tion of the country have lost half of 
their ration. The inconvenience of 
this loss to the law-abiding citizens 
must be considered serious. Add the 
fact that these counterfeiters have no 
reason for being in such a business. 

But the ordinary black-market buy- 
ers take only small amounts. Quite 
frequently, too, they use coupons that 


®St. Alphonsus, Theologia Moralis, Lib. 
III, Tract. V, Cap. II, Dub. I, Respondeo 1° 
(Gaudé edition, II, 53). 

6 The original four gallons allotted to A- 
drivers were reduced to three about last 
November and recently to two. 


others have given up.’ And so, al- 
though such coupons are not to be 
transferred from person to person 
under penalty of a fine,* we cannot 
say that this buying has not been fore- 
seen by the government and provided 
for. It is as though the table has al- 
ready been laid and one of the children 
gets more than his share because the 
others do not want theirs. Should 
this be done on too large a scale to suit 
the government, the OPA will merely 
see to it that there is less on the table 
in the future. 

So, we may conclude that a real need 
for some goods would excuse buyers 
from any kind of guilt in small ration- 
ing violations, whether they use other 
people’s coupons or none at all. The 
fact that they usually have to pay a 
high price when buying “‘point free,” 
would tend to show that such a need 
exists. 


Other Angles 


There does not seem to be a serious 
sin on the part of the buyers in co- 
operating with the sellers to bring law 
and authority into disrespect. It is 
impossible to measure how much each 
of the parties encourages the other to 
complete the transaction, or how much 
this particular transaction reacts on 
the rest of the community. 

Let us take as a concrete example 
something that is not usually known as 
“‘black-market buying’’ but amounts 
to it. The Government has decided 
how many men it wants in the armed 
forces and how many in industry. 
But this particular employer, with the 
connivance of his employees, hoards a 
good number of “essential workers’ 
for possible future war-contracts. He 

7 Howard Whitman, ‘“‘The Gray Market,” 
in The Catholic Digest (January, 1944), 80-82 


§ Ranging up to ten years’ imprisonment or 
$10,000 fine, or both. 
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has, in effect, taken the law into his 
own hands by deciding what his ration 
of workers shall be. But who can tell 
the amount of harm he has done to 
the common good, if any? Other men 
fill the places in the army or navy. 
Other industries—-who can tell which? 
—lose important or unimportant la- 
borers. There may be a venial sin of 
scandal involved, since the employer’s 
example might induce some to con- 
demn the law or the lawgivers as in- 
effective.° 


Dangers of Private Judgment 


Penitents may be tempted to rely too 
much on their own opinion in all this 
matter. There is a law—but ‘“‘confi- 
dentially,” they argue, “I happen to 
know that there really is no shortage.” 
For example, it may be true that 
motor gasoline is a by-product of 100- 
octane airplane gasoline which the 
United States is producing in enor- 
mous quantities. Therefore, there ap- 
parently seems to be no reason for 
rationing gasoline. But before such 
penitents take the law into their hands, 
they must be sure that transportation 
bottle-necks have nothing to do with 
the situation. They must be sure that 
reserves are not being created for 
legitimate war purposes. They must 
be sure that the rubber supply has no 
bearing on the question. Careless, 
superficial reasoning does not excuse 
them where certain facts and inescap- 
able inconveniences are required to 
free them from the guilt of sin. 

® Noldin-Schmitt, Summa Theologiz Mo- 


ralis, Vol. I, no. 321, 4. Formal contempt 
of authority is very unlikely. 


Summary 


In regard to prices: 

(1) Buyers are not disobedient to 
lawful authority when they pay more 
than the legal price. 

(2) But they sin against justice if 
they buy from sinning sellers without 
sufficient reason. 

(3) The sufficient reason, at times, 
may be the inconvenience of referring 
to the law and comparing present with 
past prices in small matters. 

(4) There is no sin against justice if 
the buyers offer the illegal price 
spontaneously. 


In regard to rationing: 

(1) Whoever causes a serious incon- 
venience to the community, or notably 
cripples the war effort, by getting or 
providing goods outside the legal 
channels, sins mortally. This will usu- 
ally apply only to ‘‘bootleggers’’ and 
coupon counterfeiters who work on a 
large scale. 

(2) The ordinary excesses and 
hoarding of common buyers are gen- 
erally too insignificant and fail to 
concentrate enough on one article to 
hurt the common good.” This opin- 
ion would have to be modified in 
countries which are poorer than the 
United States in the quantity and 
variety of natural resources. 

(3) The ordinary small violations 
can usually cause only Pharisaical 
scandal. Not much is to be feared 
from the “pusilli’; they ordinarily 
have fixed grooves and this is some- 
what novel matter. 


10 This is especially true at the present time 
(April, 1944) when “point values” are drop- 
ping and items are coming off ration lists. 
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Spes Messis in Semine 
By Epcar Ho.pen, O.M.C. 


If the present war accomplishes 
nothing more, fortunately it has at 
least brought to light the fact that 
the world is in dire need of more 
Catholic priests. The demand for 
priests immediately after the war will 
be heavy. Needless to say, the United 
States will be expected to furnish 
the majority of missionaries and quasi- 
missionaries to retain some semblance 
of Catholicity in the war-torn world. 

The Catholic press of the nation 
has noticeably intensified its efforts to 
remind youth of, or reawaken it to, 
the part it must play in the recon- 
struction era. Priestly vocations must 
be plentiful. The point is this—a 
definite stimulus must be given to 
young men to embrace the sacerdotal 
life. The Catholic press is doing its 
share to make our youngsters con- 
scious of the situation, but the press 
is only a remote means of fostering 
vocations. The one who can do more 
good in this line than anyone else is 
the priest. 

That the priest is in a most favorable 
position to arouse, stimulate and 
foster vocations is clear. Why he 
has not taken fuller advantage of his 
position is rather an enigma. This 
article does not intend to seek the 
reason for this failure. It merely 
wishes to point out the fact that much 
more can and should be done by the 
clergy to ensure a numerically strong 
and vigorous priesthood in the future. 


Prevailing Apathy towards Vocations 


A nation-wide survey among semi- 
narians, conducted over a period of 


ten years by Rev. T. S. Bowdern, S.J., 
unearthed not a little vital and inter- 
esting data. The young seminarians, 
for the greater part, complained 
that their pastors neglected them. 
The pastor did not proffer the interest 
and encouragement so necessary for a 
boy who hesitantly takes the first step 
towards his cherished goal. His own 
parish priest is the one to whom the 
youngster usually summons up enough 
fortitude to unburden his soul. So 
much depends on this first chat be- 
tween the priest and the potential 
priest. 

Another fact gleaned by the same 
survey is that there exists a crying need 
for instruction and information on the 
priestly vocation. All of which leads 
to the condemning of the “I’ll-let- 
God-take-care-of-vocations” attitude 
of too many priests, who otherwise are 
in a position to lend positive aid in 
strengthening the ranks of the clergy. 
Such a viewpoint is decidedly inex- 
cusable, if indeed not outwardly indica- 
tive of a waning zeal for souls! The 
ever-encouraging Encyclical on the 
the Catholic Priesthood states: ‘All 
should do their utmost to increase the 
ranks of strong and zealous workers in 
the vineyard of the Lord.” Else- 
where, the same Encyclical, in speak- 
ing of priests, says: ‘““They must in- 
deed foster and strengthen vocations 
with sedulous care.”’ 


Incorrect Attitude towards Vocations 


The incorrect notion that one must 
never mention anything to a youngster 
in favor of embracing the priesthood 
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until the boy has first manifested such 
an intention, seems too prevalent. 
But is not the call to follow Christ 
divine, and does it not depend on 
God’s grace? Certainly! Is there 
anything repugnant, however, in God 
using the priest as an instrument of His 
grace? Just as the missionary in the 
jungles of Africa is most assuredly 
God’s instrument in tendering grace to 
the heathen, so too can the priest be 
God’s aid in extending the grace neces- 
sary to the divine call. Are not ser- 
mons and kind words spoken in the 
confessional occasions of grace to the 
hearers? Why, then, should not the 
encouraging words of a priest be the 
means of conveying the divine sacer- 
dotal call to a prospective neophyte? 
Theology teaches us that God is wont 
to use means other than Himself in 
moving man. The words of Pius XI 
come again to mind: ‘Now God Him- 
self liberally sows in the generous 
hearts of many young men this 
precious seed of vocation; but human 
means of cultivating this seed must not 
be neglected.” 

It adds up to this: the priest can be 
the first one to place the idea of follow- 
ing Christ (not the call) in the boy’s 
mind. God’s grace will do the rest. 
If this or that particular youngster is 
desired by the Heavenly Father to 
share the fruits of the priesthood, he 
will receive the grace necessary to this 
call. If, on the contrary, God has 
other plans for the youth, His special 
grace will not be forthcoming and the 
boy will quickly dismiss the idea im- 
planted by the priest with nothing lost 
on either side. It can be determined 
easily enough, after a few talks with 
the boy, whether or not he has the 
right intention and the fitness. To 
“foster” vocations, then, does not con- 
sist merely in making oneself easily 


available to a prospective seminarian 
who approaches seeking a baptismal 
certificate and a letter of recommenda- 
tion. 


Effect of Prayer and Example of Priests 


The prayer and example of priests 
are surely efficacious means of inspir- 
ing youth to become ‘‘other Christs.”’ 
But priests should not stop here. At 
least, not when they consider the 
strong army of laborers which will be 
so greatly needed in the near future. 
They must roll up their sleeves and go 
out after the vocations! This is 
brought about by instructing youth on 
the nature of vocation, by making it 
clear to them just how badly the 
Catholic Church needs their help, by 
stimulating an active interest in the 
priestly life. 

The core of the whole difficulty was 
aptly diagnosed by an article in the 
Ave Maria (December 27, 1941): 
“American youth is not soft. Witness 
the flood of recruits for the army, navy, 
and marines as war broke out. Ameri- 
can youth can respond to the demand 
for the heroic. The shortage of reli- 
gious vocations, therefore, cannot be 
due to a lack of heroism in our young 
people, as some diagnosticians would 
have us believe. It is more likely that 
the heroism of the religious life has not 
been pointed out, or that the call for 
recruits has not been urgent enough, 
or that the young people have not 
been warned of the seriousness of the 
devil’s attack upon the Kingdom of 
God.” 

It cannot, then, be presupposed by 
the clergy that our Catholic youngsters 
are vividly cognizant of the dire need 
for more laborers in the vineyard of the 
Lord. Experience teaches that noth- 
ing can be taken for granted when deal- 
ing with youth. It is said that young- 
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sters live in a world of theirown. They 
are too wrapped up with their own 
affairs to have a true and competent 
knowledge of just what is taking place 
and how to interpret what is going on 
outside of their own sphere. And so, 
many young men may have no aver- 
sion whatever to becoming priests, but 
this will never be ascertained by us 
unless we invade their world, present 
the problem to them in its true light, 
and hope and pray for the best. Then 
and there will the grace of God begin 
to manifest itself in the form of a 
divine call to follow Christ. 


Meaning of ‘‘Divine Call’ 


It is of the greatest importance to 
bear in mind just what is meant by 
“divine call.’’ Concerning the call to 
the priesthood Pius XI warns us that 
“it is not established so much by some 
inner feeling or devout attraction, 
which may sometimes be absent or 
hardly perceptible.” It is not neces- 
sary for a boy to be knocked off a 
horse 4 /a St. Paul while he is receiving 
God’s call. Once the seed has been 
planted, it is usually by a gradual 
process that the boy makes up his mind 
that the priesthood is the best life for 
him. He should not waste valuable 
months, sometimes years, awaiting 
some ethereal feeling if he already pos- 
sesses all that is required to embrace 
the sacerdotal state. Nothing further 
is needed than the right intention to- 
gether with the physical, intellectual, 
and moral fitness for the state, the pres- 
ence of which is easily determined. 

How many preciously needed voca- 
tions have been discouraged and lost 
because of an erroneous opinion con- 
cerning the divine call! The well- 
known =_ spiritual writer, Father 
Garesché, S.J., gently reminds those 
who insist on stressing the mystical 


nature of vocation to take heed: 
“What is perhaps a more serious ob- 
stacle than most persons think to the 
development of religious vocations, is 
to be found ... in the false notions 
or at least imperfect idea about the 
nature of vocation which are in the 
minds of too many of our students. 
Too many, even among religious 
teachers themselves, seem to think a 
vocation is a mystic and mysterious 
experience, a matter of inward attrac- 
tion, a speech of God to the soul, a 
divine pursuit of the chosen one whom 
God wishes to attract to His service. ... 
When the ordinary means of determin- 
ing one’s vocation are clearly under- 
stood, vocation will lose much of its 
agonizing uncertainty.” That such a 
misconception can easily deter the 
spreading of our religion is under- 
standable. Is it not, then, the duty of 
our clergy to give a true interpretation 
of the nature of vocation so that it will 
no longer be a stumbling block to 
youth and a detriment to Catholic 
progress? 


Do We Lack the Courage of Our 
Convictions? 

At times, as we ponder the matter in 
our more meditative moments, it 
almost seems as though we Catholics 
lack the courage of our convictions. 
Let us suppose that a businessman, 
purely from a materialistic viewpoint, 
was definitely convinced that a cer- 
tain proposition was a sure-fire, could- 
n’t-miss, money-making scheme de- 
spite the fact that it would entail 
unusual grit and determination plus 
untold discouragements before he could 
arrive at his hard-earned, though 
well-deserved, reward. Would he not 
go “‘all-out’’ for the proposition? He 
would understand that obstacles galore 
must be encountered, but, at the same 
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time, he would realize that any worth- 
while achievement comes only after a 
struggle. Now, apply this example to 
the Catholic Church. We believe, 
with the greatest possible degree of 
conviction, that the Son of God de- 
sired His Gospel to be preached to 
every nation, to each and every per- 
son. Our reward for helping this cause 
along will not be a corruptible one, 
but an eternal reward that will be 
measured according to our individual 
contributions to the attainment of the 
end. Certainly, it will not be smooth 
sailing! Life was not smooth sailing 
for Christ, our Exemplar. He warned 
us of what to expect so that we might 
grit our teeth and persevere in our 
enthusiasm to make the world “‘one in 
Jesus Christ.” 

We believe. We know. We are 
convinced that God wishes us to direct 
our every effort to this end. We like- 
wise know that our reward will be de- 
termined by the degree of our com- 
pliance with His wish. Yet, we only 
put half our energy, if that, into bring- 
ing about this divine desire. This 
attidude doesn’t make sense! That is 
why it sometimes appears that many 
Catholics do not have the courage of 
their convictions. Of course, we are 
not supermen. Adam’s sin left a tell- 
tale effect in us, and human nature can 
do only so much. But remember that 
this inherited weakness and our leth- 
argy are not synonymous. We are not 
so weak that we cannot fulfill Christ’s 
plans. Otherwise, He would not have 
commanded us to preach His word to 
all nations. Bear in mind, Christ did 
not ask us to spread His Gospel; He 
commanded us. Therefore, it is the 
duty of each individual to do his share 
in fulfilling this divine precept in so far 
as it is possible and circumstances per- 
mit. Here, however, we are only con- 


sidering the réle to be played by the 
priest in turning mankind to Christ. 


The Task Confronting the Church 


When we stop to ponder the fact 
that two-thirds of the world’s in- 
habitants know little or nothing of 
Christ, we begin to speculate on what 
our forefathers have been doing for 
the past two thousand years. The 
thought that over a billion people do 
not believe in the Son of God should 
stagger us. But does it? That is just 
the point; it doesn’t! We shall get 
nowhere quickly by blaming our fore- 
fathers for this. The fact remains 
that we still have this unchristian 
world on our hands. It is up to us to 
ameliorate conditions. Then succeed- 
ing generations will not be likening us 
to the preceding negligent centuries. 

Coming back to the concrete, our 
argument should unfold itself some- 
what like this: we have the obligation 
of teaching millions of people about 
Christ and His Church, but we can’t 
do this unless we have a great many 
more priests; therefore, a tremendous 
increase of priests must be in the 
offing. God realizes our difficulty and 
He will be liberal in sowing the seed of 
vocation to meet all requirements. 
Frequently, however, this seed is 
latent and must be painstakingly 
cultivated by human means if we are 
to have the abundant harvest that is 
needed. Who should cultivate this 
seed if not the priest? Who is princi- 
pally to blame for the paucity of 
workers if not the priest? We can, of 
course, deceive ourselves into believ- 
ing that this is not true, and go on 
about our work under the delusion that 
we are making the best of a nasty 
situation. If so, future generations will 
still be lamenting the fact that over a 
billion people are unchristian. 
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The Consequence of Neglect 


Consequently, we must take far more 
seriously the command to preach the 
Gospel to the entire world. For all 
concerned, this will involve, as a 
necessary accompaniment, hours of 
toilsome and apparently thankless 
work together with many disagreeable 
tasks. But nothing of true and real 
value comes the easy way. If the task 
of encouraging vocations causes the 
priest a few discomforts in one way or 
another, a martyr’s attitude should not 
be taken. Rather, he should realize 
that he is only doing that which Christ 
would have him do. Perhaps the 
numerical weakness of the clergy in 
Latin America might have been cor- 
rected within the past twenty years if 
more interest and stress had been 
placed on stimulating a clerical body 
sufficient for the demands of these 
countries. Statistics, while being a 
never-failing cure for insomnia, sur- 
prisingly enough have another value 
in that they cause one to sit up and 
take notice of an alarming situation 
which, otherwise, would have escaped 
one’s notice completely. For example, 
let us see what holds together the 
Catholics of Latin America. Our 
southern neighbors boast of a native 
clergy of some 16,000 priests to min- 
ister to 124,000,000 Catholics! The 
United States has 36,580 priests to care 
for our 22,000,000 Catholic souls. The 
disproportion is alarming. We feel 
the sad demand for even more priests 
in our own U.S.A. How must it be in 
Latin America! Would it have been 
different if their hierarchy had ‘‘gone 
all-out” for a vocational drive twenty 
or thirty years ago? Would the Pro- 
testant Church have a foothold in 
Latin America, as it now has, if there 
had been more priests? 


The United States Must Bear the 
Brunt 

The most disconcerting feature of 
the whole problem is this: the brunt of 
supplying the world with priests after 
the war will fall on the shoulders of the 
United States, a country that cannot 
spare her priests if our present status of 
Catholicity is to be preserved—to say 
nothing of augmenting our efforts to 
catholicize America. The impover- 
ished and depopulated Christian coun- 
tries of Europe will be not only in- 
capable of providing missionaries for 
other areas as of yore, but they too 
will be probably soliciting our aid in 
the attempt to reéstablish their former 
status. 

Of course, we can rant and rave that 
the war is not our fault. Why, there- 
fore, should we be penalized for the 
mistakes of others? But that is not 
the point. Christianity must be 
spread. That’s our obligation. Fur- 
thermore, it was given to us by the Old 
World; now we shall have the op- 
portunity of repaying this debt of 
gratitude. This can only be accom- 
plished when the present number of 
American priests is tripled. The 
ordinary pre-war means of fostering 
vocations failed to induce sufficient 
numbers for our own vineyard; a 
fortiori, these same methods will not 
come near being adequate enough to 
secure the number that will be neces- 
sary for the invasion of Europe and 
Asia by the missionary army. 

As if the problem were not portent- 
ous enough, add to this present diffi- 
culty a war-born tendency of youth to 
lay undue stress on the material side of 
life, and we shall form a vague notion 
of just what we are up against. Bear 
in mind that any numerical increase 
of candidates for the priesthood will be 
made up of adolescents who are at this 
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moment under draft age. They are 
the hope of the Church. Whatever 
success is to be had will be directly due 
to their willingness in codperating with 
the Church. We hear much of the 
traditional increase of vocations that 
naturally follows the completion of a 
war. This is misleading. At the fin- 
ish of World War I, there was a sur- 
prising upgrowth of priestly vocations 
but this surge dropped to normal 
standards the following year and re- 
mained at that level. 

This can be explained by the soldiers 
who felt the call of Christ before they 
were drafted and who persevered in 
their intention to enter a seminary as 
soon as the war was over. Let us pray 
that a similar growth will be in evidence 
after the curtain has fallen in the 
European and Asiatic theatres. But 
such an increase would only be a drop 
in the bucket as compared with the 
force that must be enrolled. 


Spiritualizing the Adolescent 
Outlook 


We must have foresight enough to 
begin working on the juvenile problem 
this very moment. Should this duty 
be shirked, the consequences might be 
disastrous. The best means to be 
adopted in order to combat this ob- 
stacle remain debatable. But this 
much is certain: something must be 
done and done soon to offset a mun- 
dane spirit that is quickly enveloping 
youth. Nor has juvenile delinquency 
failed to make itself felt in Catholic 
circles. To what extent it will pene- 
trate our ranks depends on how vigor- 
ously we combat this ever-growing 
evil. 

Lest we strike too pessimistic a note, 
comfort can be taken in the fact that 
war years are responsible for the 
wholesale seduction of youth from the 


straight and narrow path. Therefore, 
if history repeats itself, things shall 
not continue at this pace. But even 
though we can confidently expect de- 
linquency to be less devastating after 
the war fever passes, still, as far as the 
sacerdotal question is concerned, irre- 
parable damage will have been accom- 
plished unless we have the vision to 
muster, this very instant, every means 
possible to counteract the germ attack- 
ing the present generation of young- 
sters who are too young for the draft 
board but old enough to suffer a 
spiritual lapse. Remember, we must 
count on this particular group for accre- 
tions to our sacerdotal ranks. 


The Golden Opportunity of the 
Future 


Our success in Christian reconstruc- 
tion will be measured in proportion to 
our haste in supplying the workers. 
War has a way of making adults ponder 
the true and ultimate values of life. 
The inhabitants of a warring country 
are usually found in a state of bewilder- 
ment once hostilities have ceased. 
They are never more pliable than at 
that moment, for they have been pre- 
sented with the chance of finding out 
for themselves that true happiness does 
not consist in the comforts of this 
world. They will be more willing then 
to consider our religion than at any 
other time. That is one reason why 
we should, in so far as possible, set sail 
for all ports just as soon as the war has 
come to an end; we must reach them 
before this pliancy vanishes. Just as 
putty hardens with time, so do people. 

Then too, once an atheistic govern- 
ment has had time to reorganize, we 
can say farewell to our chances of 
bringing about a substantial change in 
the religion of such a country. The 
whole question reverts to our young- 
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sters. If they can be molded into a 
recruitable force, success will be ours. 
The golden opportunity is at hand. 
Now is the time to get busy with our 
recruiting. 

It is evident that many priests are 
not in the position to lend an active 
hand in this project of fostering re- 
cruits for Christ. They assist by their 
prayers. On that great host of priests 
who labor in parishes, schools and in 
various youth projects falls the burden 
of recruiting these neophytes. Canon 
Law seems to take pleasure in remind- 
ing pastors, “presertim parochi” 
(Canon 1353), as well as other priests, 
that they should be on the lookout for 
potential seminarians, and, once found, 
should nourish the seed of vocation 
in them. Remember, too, the well- 
established fact that to-day’s altar boy 
is to-morrow’s priest. Priests must 
surely realize that youngsters depend 
on their encouragement and decisions. 
It is true that getting a youngster 


straightened out before going to a 
seminary entails a little red tape. 
Possibly it may inconvenience a priest 
in several ways. But, after all, is it 
not well worth the trouble entailed? 

To know that one has zealously and 
faithfully assisted Christ by becoming 
the instrument of His grace, is a com- 
forting thought. To know that we 
have merited a reward, far more 
abundant than we deserve, simply be- 
cause we were unselfish enough to 
assist others on their way to the 
priesthood, is likewise most comforting. 
But the consideration of the good that 
will be accomplished by those priests 
whom we first encouraged and eased 
over the rough spots should be an oc- 
casion of the greatest joy imaginable. 
The kindly words of St. Vincent de 
Paul are a fitting close: “‘No matter 
how we seek, we shall always discover 
ourselves unable to contribute to any- 
thing more great than to the making of 
good priests.” 








Pastoral Work or Regimentation 
By W. HRADECKY 


The Catholics in Germany are suffering . . . from too much regimen- 


\ 


Some years ago I was presented with 
a translation of an old book on Pastoral 
Theology. The original work was 
written by a Spanish Jesuit, Father 
Palau. In my notes I find some chap- 
ters and passages which are real gems 
of thought, and which, I believe, should 
be embodied in our textbooks of pas- 
toral theology. 

If I remember correctly, the fourth 
chapter of Book III contains the au- 
thor’s motto: “Inquire pacem’’ (Psalm 
xxxiii. 15). Here also is introduced the 
following beautiful and profound par- 
able: “The fisherman does not wait 
until the fish come to his dwelling, but 
takes his net and goes where he thinks 
the fish have their habitat. He pre- 
pares his best bait and then quietly 
and patiently waits and hopes. ... 
He arms himself with patience; he 
does not argue or swear. If God 
blesses his efforts, he is not overjoyed 
infancy. If he fails to catch, he comes 
again, much more determined and 
with greater hope than ever before.”’ 

Another parable this writer uses is 
that of the Good Shepherd. “The 
shepherd is peace-loving; his joys lie 
in his flock which he leads to good pas- 
tures. He places no burden on his 
sheep, neither does he injure them in 
any way. Lovingly he leads them 
where he knows the pasture is good. If 
a lamb goes astray, he seeks it until he 
finds it; if a sheep gets sick, he tries to 
help it as best he can.” 


These are not new parables. You 


tation of Catholic Action instead of inspiration of individual responsi- 
bility” (Msgr. Wynhoven). 


are all more or less familiar with them. 
Our Lord expressed them clearly in 
His Gospel. Palau only details these 
pictures as a true, faithful, hardwork- 
ing priest. “From henceforth thou 
shalt catch men,” said Our Lord to 
Peter (Luke, v. 2). Imagine a fisher- 
man without heroic patience, a man 
who is irritable or quick-tempered. 
Imagine him nervously throwing his 
line or moving his fish-pole, throwing 
stones into the water, or shouting 
noisily as he walks up and down the 
bank. Even a child knows that such 
actions do not promote successful 
fishing. Impatience when the fish do 
not bite does not bring results. 

A successful fisherman needs com- 
posure and patience. While I was still 
a youth, I had it impressed upon me 
that fishing was an excellent remedy 
for nervousness, that it quiets the 
nerves and teaches self-mastery. If 
one cannot realize the quieting benefits, 
or if fishing tends to make one nervous 
and restless, the chances of success are 
limited. Such a person can never be- 
come a real, true fisherman. Enlarge- 
ment on this parable is superfluous. 
What Our Lord meant is very evident. 
Should not pastoral work quiet the 
nerves? Should it not cure inborn 
stubborness and irritableness? 

I believe that the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, St. Paul, left a most beautiful 
chapter on this subject of pastoral 
theology in his First Epistle to the 
Corinthians. In this magnificent 
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hymn he glorifies the self-effacing love 
of a neighbor towards another. The 
chapter begins with the well-known 
words: “If I speak the language of men 
and of angels .. .”” (Though I speak 
with the tongues of men and of angels, 
and have not love, I am become as 
sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal). 

With what sublime inspiration St. 
Paul wrote this “love’’ chapter! What 
exalted views he had of his mission! 
The chapter is the most beautiful writ- 
ing known, and it breathes the great 
love Paul had for his fellow-men—love 
based on humility. As he states him- 
self: ‘‘Love is long-suffering, is kind. 
Love envies not, boasts not of itself, 
is not arrogant, is not rude, is not self- 
seeking. Love bears everything, be- 
lieves everything, hopes everything, 
endures everything”’ (I Cor., xiii). 

Here is a love that does not consume 
as Elias’ fire fallen down from above, 
but a love that warms, inspires— 
awakens new love, confidence and zeal. 
Here is a. lesson in pastoral theology 
from a most comprehensive textbook 
which tells how to look into the souls 
entrusted to priestly care. 

The priest who is not a good psy- 
chologist, who does not discern the 
right way to deal with different people, 
will always remain a bungler in his vo- 
cation. He will not be a good fisher 
of men. Pastoral work based on psy- 
chology is a great art. ‘‘Ars artium 
regimen animarum,’’ wrote a great 
teacher of pastoral theology, St. Greg- 
ory: ‘The greatest of all arts is the 
guidance of souls.”’ 

Regimentation seems to make pas- 
toral work decidedly easier. It bosses, 
commands, and threatens. But that 
is all it can do! That is all its followers 
know! It is all right for show pur- 
poses. The souls of those under such 
a rule may think what they will, but 
to think aloud is absolutely forbidden. 


What tremendous losses the Church 
suffers through such methods! 

Regimentation does not know mercy 
or leniency. It knows only force— 
only “either ...or.”’ To forget and to 
forgive are not to be found in its dic- 
tionary. I recall an old anecdote told 
in my seminary days which fully char- 
acterizes the mind long accustomed to 
regimentation tactics. 

An old German general was seri- 
ously ill. He called the priest to pre- 
pare him for possible death. Sin- 
cerely the old gentleman confessed all 
his sins. He was humble and without 
excuse, yet betraying past strength 
and vigor of mind. Before he de- 
parted, the priest wished to give the 
old officer general absolution and ex- 
plained that through this service he 
should gain plenary indulgences. This 
was hard for the old man to under- 
stand. Looking at the priest with 
amazement, he asked: ‘‘What are the 
indulgences?” This was a strange 
word to him. It was not in his code. 
Carefully the priest explained the 
meaning of plenary indulgences as 
freedom from all temporal punish- 
ments due to sin, punishments his soul 
would have to suffer in purgatory to 
satisfy divine justice. The old general 
listened attentively and then resolutely 
decided: “I do not accept any indul- 
gences. If I deserve punishment, I take 
it. Idonot accept any pardon.” Here 
spoke the old spirit of regimentation.— 
He thought along mechanical lines. 

The pastor who would like to arrange 
his sheep in long files, and then com- 
mand according to his own personal 
desires or individual tactics, is abusing 
his office. The pastor who exchanges 
his pastoral staff for a corporal’s cane 
is unworthy of his calling. Pastoral 
work requires leadership and love; 
regimentation is merely the arbitrary 
exercise of power. 








A Requiem R. F. D. 


By LINCOLN WHELAN 


The Church has a deft way of 
weaving elementary catechism and 
consolation into our familiar prayers. 
The grand phrases of the Salve Regina 
are freighted with a ready example 
of this pious combination. Confiding 
in the Blessed Virgin as “‘our life, 
our sweetness and hope,” we are not 
allowed to forget that the old cate- 
chism classifies us all as ‘‘poor, ban- 
ished children of Eve, who go mourn- 
ing and weeping through this vale of 
tears.’’ The little folk sometimes add 
the elements of divine comedy to the 
combination when they declare them- 
selves to be “bandaged”’ children of 
mother Eve. 

But, for young and old, this daily 
and dry-eyed declaration of consoling 
sorrow is sometimes translated into 
reality by death and the Requiem 
Mass. It is to be sadly admitted that 
the erstwhile custom of actually ‘‘going 
into mourning’? must now be listed 
among the lost Christian arts. We 
have arrived at the age when it is 
polite to ‘Kindly omit flowers’’— also 
tears. In the more populated places 
the pious and old-fashioned funeral 
customs have become relaxed like an 
old biretta. However, this is not en- 
tirely so in the country parishes. A 
few of these homely and holy tradi- 
tions are here recorded, and these 
may serve to recall other ‘divine 
differences’ for rural pastors, past, 
present and future. 


City and Rural Customs 


In the city parish the faithful (or 


otherwise) departed must have been 
a rather prominent personage to at- 
tract enough ‘‘mourners”’ to fill the 
pews. It is not so in the country. 
Here one touch of Nature can still 
make the whole small world kin. It 
matters little what prestige the late 
departed held in the community; the 
honors are accorded about equally as 
the people take time out to say: “I 
am sorry for your trouble.’’ Here 
death really takes a holiday. Petty 
countryside squabbles are suspended 
for the moment, and even the Protes- 
tant neighbors do not hesitate to 
offer their sympathy to the family— 
and their “rigs’’ for the funeral. 
Some sort of a medieval ‘Truce of 
God” descends upon the entire com- 
munity as death occasions a ‘‘solemn 
high” homecoming for friends and 
relatives long gone from the old parish. 
They meet, greet, and traditionally 
remark: ‘‘Ain’t it sad? We never 
meet but at a time like this....”’ 

In the country it is a member of the 
family, not the undertaker, who comes 
to the rectory to make ‘‘the arrange- 
ments.’’ The family wants to be sure 
that the choir and the altar boys will 
“‘be on hand.’ Perhaps a paragraph, 
or a book, ought to be dedicated to the 
altar boys in a small parish. They are 
a faithful few, but they generally face 
the prospect of a Funeral Mass with 
holy trepidation, because such Re- 
quiems are a rarity in the smaller 
places. When the day for the Mass 
in die obitus finally arrives, the lads 
may be benignly ignorant of Wapel- 
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horst, but they are earnest as the act 
of contrition. Even their blunders are 
sanctified by the best of intentions, 
because the departed one was most 
probably a neighbor—if not a relative. 
During the Mass the servers’ delayed 
maneuvers are guardian-angeled by 
the anxious parents in the pews. The 
boys are generally predetermined to 
transfer the Missal before the priest 
can finish the Dies Irx; but this bit of 
holy anticipation is counterbalanced 
by a slight delay in lighting the char- 
coal for the absolution. Time, tide 
and taxes wait for no man, but the 
Requiem and the quick and the dead 
must more or less patiently await 
the altar boys. Meanwhile the Saints 
above and below try to hide a holy grin 
as God prepares an extra special bene- 
diction for His amateur altar-servers. 


The Rural Congregation 


Meanwhile at the opposite end of 
God’s House the country choir has had 
a nervous preview of the Requiem 
Mass music. For the urban-trained 
organist and choir the Gregorian chant 
holds no threat; often it becomes a 
rushed routine sung for the funeral of 
some unknown parishioner. Possibly 
the effort of the country choristers 
comes closer to God, despite the 
altos’ occasional departure from the 
traditional melody. In their holy 
anxiety the singers may accidentally 
bisect the Epistle chant in a hurried 
effort to get at the Dies Ire. The 
subdued celebrant must go on sotto 
voice as the schola cantorum smothers 
a yawn, and the sancta sanctorum in 
heaven carries the chant to a celestial 
conclusion. 

In the country church the gallery 
sometimes serves as a lookout post 
for some observant soul who counts 
the ‘‘seat sitters.’’ This term desig- 


nates, not only the Protestants who 
attend the Mass, but above all it is 
meant to mark the fallen-away Catho- 
lics in the congregation. These poor 
earthly souls are known to all the 
parish, and are generally in more need 
of prayer than the departed one in the 
coffin. There is a crusading joy in the 
after-Mass report of some female pillar 
of the church that “‘at least he crossed 
hisself when the Reverend started his 
talk.’’ Such is the parish appraisal of 
the lonely fallen-aways who all too 
often have the abiding faith of the 
family dog, but are cursed with the 
morals of a stray cat, plus the pride 
of a grounded Lucifer. 


The Funeral ‘‘Talk’’ 


In the country ‘‘the talk’ is the 
title given to the funeral sermon. 
Many a temporary injunction has 
been taken against the Canon Law of 
the Church regarding eulogies; such 
biographical sketches are quite super- 
fluous in the countryside where the 
virtues, the faults and the failings of a 
life-time are better known to the 
neighbors in the pews than to the 
priest in the pulpit. To rush into 
this realm of fancy where angels fear 
to tread, is commonly called ‘rural 
dynamite.” The term is not an 
overstatement. 

Occasionally a former pastor returns 
to give the “funeral talk.’’ Time and 
a few layers of urban avoirdupois may 
have insulated his memory against 
the rural realities he once knew; yet, 
his presence in the sanctuary is richly 
appreciated by the bereaved family. 
Later they will proudly recall that 
there was an extra priest “on the 
altar.’ The memory of many an 
erstwhile country pastor may evoke 
a smile as he recollects how the be- 
reaved folk took time out from their 
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tears to mention the departed one’s 
good points. This technique is used 
whenever there is some question in 
the community about the exact merits 
of the ‘dear dead.” But there is 
little use for varnish. Country folk 
still use words rather than a vocabu- 
lary. With them people still “‘die”’ 
rather than ‘expire’; the remains is 
still a corpse and the coffin is a box; 
the conveyance is a hearse; the funeral 
director is just an undertaker, and the 
cemetery is still called the burying 
ground. 

Though certain feature attractions 
of the old-fashioned wake are (thank 
God!) now but local legends, it is still 
the custom to keep the remains in the 
home rather than away at some so- 
called funeral parlor. The exact 
hour and moment of death are often 
noted out of respect for the merging 
of time and eternity. In the country 
it is counted an honor to be one of the 
“coverers’ after the commitment. 
This honor is second only to being 
selected as one of the pall-bearers. In 
the country these are six men good and 
true—also Catholic. This item is not 
so general in the city, as many a 
preacher discovers when he makes the 
sign of the cross. 


The Prayers at the Grave 


If the country cemetery is some dis- 
tance removed from the church, the 


number of “rigs” in the procession is 
quietly noted for some sort of Gallup 
poll of posthumous popularity. Dur- 
ing the prayers at the grave all the men 
respectfully remove their hats in grim 
defiance of the traditional cemetery 
weather. That questionable green 
mat has not yet entirely invaded the 
country, so the priest can still actually 
sprinkle holy water on the grave. 
The blessings of Holy Mother Church 
are manifold and pervading. Yet, 
there is some reason to doubt the 
wisdom of casting the holy sacra- 
mental on that gizzard green matting 
that hides the grave. 

The sombre scene is sometimes a bit 
enlivened by an old-style weeper, who 
really whoops it up at the grave. 
But even this banshee business is 
piously ignored as “just one of her 
ways.’ When the final prayers are 
recited beside the grave, there is no 
sudden rushing away. Instead, the 
mourners in a country cemetery gather 
in small groups to chat for a moment 
before dispersing to visit “their own 
graves.”’ When the priest finally re- 
turns to the rectory and thinks back 
over the pious proceedings, he finds, 
even in this vale of tears, catechism 
instruction for the mind and con- 
solation for the soul. This combination 
is possible because a Requiem R. F. D. 
is really, in spirit and in fact, Requies- 
cant in Pace. 











On Celebrating Mass 





By ARTHUR H. CHANDLER, O.P. 
“And being in an agony, He prayed the longer’ (Luke, xxii. 43). 


At times the Sacrifice of the Mass 
may become realistic. There is noth- 
ing surprising about this, because it is 
the perpetuation of Calvary. In cele- 
brating Mass, therefore, we expect to 
participate in all the aspects of Cal- 
vary, and especially in the agony 
which was its chief feature. But to 
endure suffering is always hard. 
Hence, we need to fortify ourselves 
by a few reflections which may help us 
to preserve the proper attitudes under 
distress and obtain additional fruits 
of the Mass. 

Many circumstances about cele- 
brating Mass may prove sources of 
anguish. If we are saying Mass 
early, there is the difficulty of rising. 
Some of us never overcome the natural 
indisposition which this causes. Since 
nothing can be done about it save to 
endure it, we find ourselves daily pre- 
paring for Mass in a heavy, drowsy 
condition. Often we feel irritated for 
not being more aroused to the serious- 
ness and sacredness of the function 
about to be performed. The Scrip- 
tures, however, tell us that to labor 
under such depression is not extraor- 
dinary, because Our Lord Himself 
prepared for His Passion under like 
conditions. Gethsemani was the place 
of preparation. As Our Lord entered 
the Garden, says St. Mark, “‘He began 
to be heavy” (Mark, xiv. 33). The 
Apostles also grew heavy. But the 
difference between them and Our Lord 
was this. They fell asleep, and so 
neglected to prepare for their attend- 
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ance at Calvary. As a result, they 
assisted only from afar and in an im- 
perfect manner. They acted like one 
might who, for no special reason, feels 
too tired to say Mass. Our Lord, on 
the other hand, despite the heaviness 
of sorrow, prayed so much the longer. 
‘‘Prolixius orabat,”’ says the Evange- 
list (Luke, xxii. 43). Thus, when we 
enter the sacristy early in the morning, 
let us do so with Our Lord. Let us 
enter our Gethsemani with His willing- 
ness to accept the whole chalice of 
personal discomfort which the cele- 
bration of Mass under such depressing 
circumstances will impose. If we 
enter upon our preparation, not a 
stone's throw away from Him, but 
close to Him, His example will carry 
us along and permit us to super- 
naturalize so common a distress as 
drowsiness. 


Ill-Health as an Affliction 


Ill-health, particularly when serious 
and protracted, gives rise to another 
source of affliction. Some mornings, 
physical debility makes questionable 
whether celebration should be at- 
tempted. We are afraid lest weakness 
overcome us before the Mass is 
finished. Or, the effort seems so great, 
we fear to impose the strain because 
consequences may be disastrous. Or 
again, our anxiety is awakened over 
the stumbling manner in which we 
foresee even the essential parts of the 
Mass will be gone through. We debate 
whether it would not be better to 
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forego the attempt. That we should 
be fearful is only to be like Our Lord. 
“He began to fear,’ says St. Mark, in 
relating Our Lord’s entrance into the 
garden (Mark, xiv. 33). However, 
He does not ask us to be as heroic as 
Himself and stake our well-being. 
If prudence dictates rest, our con- 
science should hear in its judgment 
the Master’s words: ‘Sleep ye now 
and take your rest.’’ To this may be 
added: “‘The spirit indeed is willing, 
but the flesh is weak’? (Matt., xxvi. 
41-45). But were we too often to 
miss saying Mass because of slight or 
exaggerated infirmities, we might re- 
cognize the same voice saying: ‘Could 
you not watch one hour with Me?” 
(Matt., xxvi. 40). Or even: “It 
is enough: the houriscome.... Rise, 
let us go’ (Mark, xiv. 41-42). Then 
it rests with us to fulfill our promise: 
“Lord, I am ready to go with Thee 
both to prison and to death” (Luke, 
xxii. 33). 


Long Fast for Late Mass 


Late Mass has also its afflictions. 
Headache and general upset condition 
are common to many. As to the head- 
ache, we may find strength, if not 
comfort, in keeping before us Him 
whose mental suffering was so intense 
that from His brow came sweat ‘“‘as 
drops of blood, trickling down upon 
the ground” (Luke, xxii. 44). Be- 
sides, as Mass proceeds and the throb- 
bing becomes worse, what better 
thought could come than that we are 
now quite like Him in wearing the 
Crown of Thorns? The fast and the 
thirst, too, make us like Him. He 
fasted from the Last Supper till His 
death. For, as they sat at table, 
He said: ‘I say to you that from this 
time I will not eat it till it be ful- 
filled in the kingdom of God.... I 


say to you that I will not drink of 
the fruit of the vine, till the kingdom 
of God come” (Luke, xxii. 16, 18). 
All night and the next day nothing 
passed His lips. On the Cross, He 
was offered only gall in answer to His 
cry: “I thirst’ (John, xix. 28). 


When Long Ceremonies Seem 
Wearisome 


The length of High Mass, particu- 
larly of Solemn Mass on great feast 
days, helps to make the occasion remi- 
niscent of Calvary. It recalls what a 
retreat-master once said to us in 
reference to hurrying through Mass: 
“Remember, Our Lord was on the 
Cross for three hours.’’ Here again 
Our Lord does not ask us to be per- 
fectly like Himself, but He does ask 
us to bear with Him during a lengthy 
ceremony, especially if we are not the 
cause of prolonging it. According to 
strict liturgical law, solemn occasions 
are long enough as prescribed. As we 
go back and forth after the manner of 
Christ being sent to Caiphas, to Pilate, 
to Herod, back to Pilate, and finally 
on to Calvary, there is sufficient 
realism. For even then it takes con- 
siderable time before we reach the 
Preface, which comes like the reading 
of Pilate’s sentence, because from then 
on the sacrifice goes directly forward 
to its consummation. But when the 
music is unliturgical, the celebrant 
has plenty of time to meditate under 
very realistic circumstances. May I 
suggest a few thoughts for such oc- 
casions? As he sits through a long 
Gloria or an interminable Credo, the 
appropriate topic for meditation is the 
virtue of long-suffering. Resignation 
is the first point for consideration. His 
thoughts might run somewhat like this: 
“Voluntarily I accepted the office of 
the priesthood. In order to render to 
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the Lord a return for my vocation, I 
said: ‘I will take the chalice of sal- 
vation; and I will call upon the name 
of the Lord. I will pay my vows to 
the Lord before all His people’ (Ps. 
exv. 13-14). This is certainly being 
accomplished as I sit here before 
the congregation. But knowing what 
this chalice of vocation is—the very 
one regarding which Our Lord said: 
‘If it is possible, let this chalice 
pass from Me’ (Matt., xxvi. 39)--I 
expect to endure much by reason of 
my acceptance. Therefore, I will 
not try to interrupt the long pro- 
cedure even to the extent of intruding 
after the first Amen, which is, I know, 
to be followed to-day by many others. 
Seriously, my attitude must be that 
of the Master when Peter’s sword 
tried to prevent the Passion from going 
forward: ‘Put up thy sword into the 
scabbard. The chalice which My 
Father hath given Me, shall I not 
drink it?’ (John, xviii. 11). I will, 
therefore, be resigned.”” Now, if we 
start this sort of meditation, we may 
fortunately escape from making other 
reflections. For instance, when the full 
choir goes flat and unharmonious, we 
shall not hear in it the discordant 
voices of the mob with the low rumb- 
lings of the masses and the high provo- 
cations of the leaders. Nor in the 
thrills and raspings of the solos will 
be found a resemblance to the ac- 
cusing speeches of Annas, Caiphas or 
the false witnesses, nor will they be 
likened to those of the Pharisees to 
Pilate. No, for anyone who does this 
is no friend of Cesar’s. Neither, during 
operatic cadences, will there rise a 
picture of what took place before 
Herod. Moreover, when listening to 
long sermons, we shall also avoid re- 
alistic applications. For example, in 
the possible ramblings of the preacher 


there will be no suggestion of the per- 
plexing and incoherent trend of Pilate’s 
utterances as he went in and out be- 
fore the people. For, Pilate at least 
had the attention of the people, 
whereas when we are in the pulpit 
our own talks must be somewhat worse 
than our brother’s, since we have not 
even the attention. If taken seriously 
to task, we should have to admit that 
in returning from the pulpit we had 
often uttered a heartfelt ‘Eli, Eli,’ 
although perhaps conscience knew no 
extraordinary help was deserved, since 
the “‘Dabitur’’ was not promised for 
ordinary sermons. But let this pass. 


Impatience Implies Lack of 
Realization 


There is one part of our meditation 
on long-suffering which should be em- 
phasized more than all the rest. It is 
that in which long-suffering calls for 
help from the virtue of patience. Inthe 
sanctuary, patience makes us appear 
Christ-like in the eyes of the people. 
Its absence would be unintelligible to 
them. Their attitude seems to be 
that, when celebrating the Sacred 
Mysteries, we should be above all 
human infirmity. Taught to look 
upon us as “other Christs,’’ they ex- 
pect us to live up perfectly to the doc- 
trine. They argue rightly that, if 
the presence of Our Lord converts a 
church into a sacred place, its sanctu- 
ary wherein He dwells is verily a Holy 
of Holies. Therefore, since proper de- 
corum and reverence must be exhib- 
ited at all times in the body of the 
church, a fortiori in the sanctuary con- 
duct should be perfect. Indeed, no 
matter how trying the situation or how 
petty the fault or who the ecclesiastic 
concerned, I have never heard a 
Catholic express anything but dis- 
edification when the virtue of patience 
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has not functioned within the rail to 
the fullness of its nature. Now, im- 
patience arises when we feel some- 
thing is endured which should not or 
need not be endured. A realistic con- 
ception of the Mass is very helpful in 
offsetting such a rise. The whole Pas- 
sion and Death was something which 
Our Lord did not have to endure; 
yet He endured it uncomplainingly. 
So when we are celebrating Mass, we 
are perpetuating something which was 
endured regardless of the need of do- 
ing so. Thus, impatience is an atti- 
tude opposed to the whole spirit of the 
Mass, and its manifestation betrays 
that, for the moment, its possessor has 
lost completely the idea of what he is 
doing. This is certainly a thought cal- 
culated to recall anyone to himself. 


A Lesson from the Two Thieves 


Again, in the Mass the crucifix is 
always before us. It is there to remind 
us constantly of the Mystery and of its 
manner. It represents the agony of 
death, but a quiet, uncomplaining 
agony. An occasional glance will 
steady us through anything that must 
be endured; seldom, indeed, will 
there be required endurance of the 
agony of death. But our glances at 
the crucifix place us in a very definite 
relation with it. Our Lord was 
crucified between two other crosses, 
upon which hung two very different 
thieves. By their respective attitudes, 
one stole heaven and the other did not. 
Any feeling of irritation puts us on one 
or other of those two crosses and 
establishes the corresponding relation 
with Our Lord. For, at the rise of 


emotion we turn either towards or 
away from Him. If we turn to Our 
Lord and say, ‘““Remember me,” the 
occasion will increase our virtue and 
make us more pleasing to Him. But 
if we try to come down from our cross, 
there is only one way we can descend, 
namely, by committing a public fault. 
Is not this, should I say, mildly to 
reject Christ? At any rate, we are 
manifesting a wish not to remain in the 
same condition as He. In the very act 
of perpetuating Calvary, we show evi- 
dence of not desiring to participate in 
it. Surely, we do not intend this. I 
cannot see, however, that it is pos- 
sible to prevent the objective impres- 
sion from being given, even though 
subjectively our intention be not so. 
This only goes to show how careful 
we must be to avoid misinterpreta- 
tions which small, showy faults pro- 
duce when they are exhibited in the 
sanctuary. They become magnified 
by the sacredness of the function we 
perform. They would not occur at all 
if the realistic aspect of the Mass were 
retained clearly in mind. We should 
not then apparently contradict our- 
selves. 

So here are a few reflections which 
any of us might make as we sit on the 
sedilia waiting for the Credo to 
conclude. Can we not now go through 
the rest of the Mass in a spirit of long- 
suffering, regardless of how long the 
Sanctus and Agnus Det may be? To 
do so would be a very practical fruit 
of our meditation. It would demon- 
strate what is meant by the words: 
“Factus in agonia, prolixius orabat”’ 
(Luke, xxii. 43). 








The Heritage of Christian Education 
By Paut E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litr.D., LL.D. 


The teachers of the Catholic school 
system work under a charter that is 
two thousand years old. It is the 
charter of Jesus Christ: “‘Going there- 
fore, teach ye all nations, baptizing 
them, . . . teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded 
you.” For two thousand years the 
principles of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ have permeated Christian edu- 
cation; they permeate it to-day, and 
they must permeate it to-morrow. 

Following upon the establishment 
in this country of a tax-supported sys- 
tem of schools that excluded religion, 
the Church was obliged, for the sake of 
principle, to maintain a system of edu- 
cation distinct and separate from other 
systems. The expansion of this sys- 
tem, especially after the declaration of 
the Third Plenary Council of Balti- 
more in 1884, was phenomenal. The 
effort put forth by clergy and laity 
alike was tremendous. Only thorough 
conviction could spur Catholic people 
and their leaders to endure the sacri- 
fices involved in the maintenance of a 
separate system of schools, while they 
contributed as required by law to the 
upkeep of the public schools. The 
system was fortunate in having the 
utter devotion and high idealism of a 
body of teachers who consecrate their 
lives to their high calling. 


Catholic Educational Ideas 


Catholic education has first regard 
for the fact that man is a composite of 
a body and a soul created by God and 
endowed with capacities that lend 


themselves to development. The good 
of the individual and the good of so- 
ciety both call for this development. 
Education thus becomes a coéperation 
by human agencies with the Creator 
for the attainment of His purpose in re- 
gard to the individual and the social 
order of which he isa member. It aims 
at the harmonious development of the 
physical, intellectual, and moral ca- 
pacities with which the child is en- 
dowed. To exclude moral training 
from the process is hazardous. Con- 
duct, says an aphorism, is_ three- 
fourths of human life; no education 
neglects the intellect, but it must de- 
velop the will and direct it to the prac- 
tice of virtue. If education excludes 
moral training, the moral virtues as- 
sume at once a place of minor impor- 
tance in the life of the individual. The 
educand is a child of God, and his moral 
training must accord the first place 
to religion which tells him of his duties 
to God and makes him receptive to the 
message. He who obeys God, obeys 
all powers ordained of God. Moral 
and religious training is fundamental, 
and is most efficacious when it is 
joined with instruction in other kinds 
of knowledge. This harmonious de- 
velopment of the capacities of the 
child is the best training for citizen- 
ship. It imparts to the mind and the 
will of the child the necessary founda- 
tions for civic virtue—a sense of re- 
sponsibility, of direct personal responsi- 
bility to God Himself, a respect for 
authority, and a considerateness for 
the rights of others. No democracy is 
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secure without this virtue in its citi- 
zenry. Religion and morality are es- 
sential to right living and to the public 
welfare. 


Our Debt to the Past 


We have summarized the principles 
that guide the Christian teacher. 
They form the basis of Catholic educa- 
tion; they are and were always the 
principles of the educational system 
that the Great Teacher gave to the 
world. We must not forget the heri- 
tage given us by our ancestors. It ill 
becomes us to glory in the sharpness 
of our sight or the greatness of our 
stature. Bernard of Chartres tells us 
that the men of any generation are like 
dwarfs seated on the shoulders of 
giants. Those who have gone before 
have made and bequeathed to us the 
whole heritage of civilization. They 
lend us the greatness of their stature; 
we stand upon the shoulders of our 
ancestors. 

We cannot forget the contributions 
made by the peoples of antiquity, 
civilized or semi-civilized, to the proc- 
ess through which man develops the 
best that lies in him. The contribu- 
tions of Israel, of Greece, and of Rome 
are known to all. Israel gave us the 
mighty educational force that lies in a 
living faith in One Supreme God, 
Creator of all things, who demands of 
men that they love and serve Him with 
righteous hearts. The permanent 
foundations of all genuine human cul- 
ture must forever rest upon religion 
and morality, stressed in the schools of 
Israel, stressed in the schools of Chris- 
tianity. 

Our intellectual life derives its vital 
elements, our philosophy and science, 
our literature and art, from the Greeks. 
Their educational ideals are the most 
potent mental stimulus in the modern 


world. The Romans gave us their 
genius for law and government. Per- 
haps it is a fault that they believed in 
discipline rather than in culture. We 
have seen discipline run amuck in the 
modern world, but it was the chief 
concern of the Roman schools to make 
men courageous, dignified, obedient, 
enduring, and reverent. 

The beginnings of former education 
reach back further into the dim vistas 
of history. “Egypt and Babylon,” 
says Rawlinson, “had led the way 
and acted as the pioneers of mankind 
in the various untrodden fields of art, 
literature, and science. Alphabetic 
writing, astronomy, history, chronol- 
ogy, architecture, plastic art, sculp- 
ture, navigation, agriculture, textile 
industry, seem all to have had their 
origin in one or other of these two 
countries.’’ We owe something to the 
Turanian or Mongol tribes of the valley 
of the Euphrates; they were probably 
the first to invent written signs and to 
establish schools. They themselves 
never rose above the state of barbarian 
culture, but they made a definite con- 
tribution to the heritage of civilization; 
they supplied at least the original im- 
pulses that have led to civilization. 
The Semitic and the Aryan races ad- 
vanced further in their level of culture. 
In the pre-Christian ages, the Jews, 
who are Semites, and the Greeks and 
the Romans, who are Aryans, were the 
chief creators and bearers of the spirit- 
ual treasures that are the essential 
wealth of humanity. 


True Civilization Inaugurated by 
Christianity 
The ancient civilization declined and 
fell to ruin under the repeated assaults 
of barbarian hordes that century after 
century laid waste the fairest provinces 
of the Roman Empire. The principles 
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and ideals of Christianity built a new 
civilization, a wider, juster, and more 
enduring social state, on the ruins of 
pagan culture and religion. To 
Christianity the world owes a faith and 
insight, a depth and breadth of intellec- 
tual view, a grasp of the elements of 
human character, and a largeness of 
sympathy and appreciativeness that 
were unknown to any pre-Christian 
people. It is not without significance 
that the civilized nations date their 
history from the birth of Christ, for the 
impartial and enlightened mind must 
confess that He is the primary and vi- 
tal impulse in all the most excellent 
things they have achieved. 

We are beyond doubt the heirs of all 
the past; modern man stands upon the 
shoulders of all the generations that 
have gone before. We concede the 
debt we owe to Jew and Gentile, to 
barbarian and Greek, but we are not 
blind to the mighty formative influence 
that is Christianity, in all modern cul- 
ture. The relation of God to man and 
of man to God was brought into clear 
light. The ideals which determine our 
views of God, of man, of the family, of 
the State, of the aim and end of all 
progress, are Christian ideals. If this 
light should go out in darkness, it is 
not conceivable that our civilization 
should survive. 

It is not within our purpose to sketch 
the history of the progress of education 
from the fall of the Roman Empire and 
the decay of pagan learning down to 
the present time. This is the Christian 
era in education. The Christian faith 
brought a new and immense hope to 
the heart of man, and gave him the 
capacity to grow in power of mind, 
heart, and conscience. The Christian 
teacher has a hope of everlasting life, 
and imparts this hope to every pupil. 
He knows that progress is possible, a 





very aspiration of our nature; he knows 
that men can be made stronger and 
purer and more healthful in body and 
in soul. This conviction lies at the 
heart of the divine discontent that 
forces him forward, refusing to rest 
self-satisfied in any achievement, striv- 
ing to achieve the better things and 
nobler men that are yet to be. He has 
faith in the goodness of life, and he 
knows that the education of souls is 
the foremost purpose of all education. 
The progressive spiritual culture of 
mankind is the will of God. 

Two thousand years of Christian 
education have given us a heritage 
which it is perilous to reject. It is an 
historic fact that the institutions we 
cherish are the products of a culture 
which, as Gilson put it, “is essentially 
the culture of Greece, inherited from 
the Greeks by the Romans, transfused 
by the Fathers of the Church with the 
religious teachings of Christianity, and 
progressively enlarged by countless 
numbers of artists, writers, scientists, 
and philosophers from the beginning 
of the Middle Ages up to the first 
third of the nineteenth century.” 
Though we may not agree with his 
choice of representatives of the pe- 
riod, we cannot omit here the tribute 
of our own Emerson to the Middle 
Ages: ‘‘In modern Europe the Middle 
Ages were called the Dark Ages. Who 
dares to call them so now? They are 
seen to be the feet on which we walk, 
the eyes with which we see. It is one 
of our triumphs to have reinstated 
them. Their Dante and Alfred and 
Wickliffe and Abelard and Bacon; 
their Magna charta, decimal numbers, 
mariner’s compass, gunpowder, glass, 
paper, and clocks; chemistry, algebra, 
astronomy; their Gothic architecture, 
their painting—are the delight and 
tuition of ours.”’ 
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The Crisis in Modern Education 


There is much in modern education 
that denotes a drifting away from the 
moorings of classical culture. Walter 
Lippmann writes that modern educa- 
tion ‘‘abandons and neglects as no 
longer necessary the study of the whole 
classical heritage of the great works of 
great men.” The whole religious 
tradition of the West is dropped from 
the curriculum. Thus results an enor- 
mous vacuum, and an attempt is made 
to fill it with the elective, the eclectic, 
the specialized, the accidental and in- 
cidental improvisations and spontane- 
ous curiosities of teachers and students. 
How are we to develop within these 
modern graduates the capacity to 
govern themselves when they come 
forth from our schools with ‘“‘no com- 
mon faith, no common body of prin- 
ciples, no common body of knowledge, 
no common moral and _ intellectual 
discipline’? They have learned noth- 
ing of the elementary and universal 
issues of human destiny; they cannot 
conceive of man as an inviolable per- 
son because he is made in the image of 
God; they are not taught to look upon 
society as a brotherhood striving mu- 
tually to achieve the kingdom of 
heaven. 

It behooves Christian teachers, fac- 
ing such a crisis in education, to rededi- 
cate themselves to the teachings of 
Jesus Christ and the principles of His 
Gospel. His Gospel proclaims doc- 
trines which satisfy the highest aspira- 
tions of the human intellect and gratify 
the legitimate cravings of the human 
heart. It solves religious problems 


which baffled the researches of the 
most profound philosophers of pagan 
antiquity, and which bewilder the in- 
vestigations of the thinkers of our day 
who are not guided by the light of 
revelation. 


The Christian religion 





gave the pagan world a rational idea 
of God, and gave man a rational idea 
about himself. The religion of Christ 
imparted to man a knowledge of his 
origin and his destiny, and the means of 
attaining it. It rescued him from the 
frightful labyrinth of error in which 
paganism had involved him. It taught 
him who he is, why he is here, whither 
he is going. 

“The Christian religion,’ writes 
Cardinal Gibbons, ‘‘gave not only 
light to man’s intellect, but peace also 
to his heart. It brought him that 
peace of God which surpasseth all 
understanding, and which springs from 
the conscious possession of the truth. 
It communicated to him a triple peace. 
It taught him how to have peace with 
God, by the observance of His com- 
mands; peace with his neighbor, by 
fulfilling the law of justice and charity; 
and peace with himself, by keeping his 
passions subject to reason, and reason 
obedient to the light of faith.” 


Objects of True Education 


The Vicar of Christ reminds us that 
the object of Christian education is the 
whole man, soul joined with body in 
unity with nature, with all his faculties, 
natural and supernatural, such as we 
know him to be by reason and revela- 
tion. Education consists essentially 
in preparing man for what he is to be 
and is to do on this earth in order to 
attain the sublime end for which he 
was created. There is no true educa- 
tion which is not wholly directed to 
the achievement of man’s destiny. 
Christianity opened up to the human 
mind wide realms of truth which un- 
aided reason could not possibly have 
attained. This truth of Christianity 
is of far deeper import for life than the 
most learned speculations of pagan 
thought. It shed a new light even 
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upon those truths which the philoso- 
phers of paganism had but vaguely dis- 
cerned. Paganism, ancient or modern, 
remains in doubt about fundamental 
truths which even the Christian child 
does not question: the existence of a 
personal God, the reality of His provi- 
dence, the immortality of the soul, the 
freedom of the will, and the resulting 
accountability of man to divine jus- 
tice. To the Christian child the moral 
order is set forth in unmistakable 
terms. He is not taught mere out- 
ward conformity to custom or law, but 
rather the inner rectitude of the will. 
Under the guidance of high idealism, 
springing from a supernatural source, 
he seeks purity of heart, not mere 
esthetic refinement. He knows that 
love of his neighbor is proved in deed, 
not through personal gain or advan- 
tage, not through lofty profession of 
humanitarianism. His conception of 
life stresses spiritual aims and deals 
with ideals unknown to the pagan 
world. 


The Christian Educational Program 


It is just this stressing of the super- 
natural that leads to the charge of 
“otherworldliness’” which is often le- 
velled against Christian education. But 
Christianity does not neglect nor ig- 
nore the values of the present life. It 
teaches the pupil that life here gets its 
highest value by serving as a prepara- 
tion for the life to come. It is simple 
folly to live for the present transitory 
life without any regard for a future life 
that is eternal. The Christian grasps 
the opportunities of this life in such 
wise as to make his eternal life secure. 
The fundamental question is one of 
determining values; they must be 
determined according to the standard 
of man’s eternal destiny. Only in the 
light of this standard does the Chris- 





tian man seek academic proficiency, 
professional excellence, or vocational 
competence. Herein lies the essential 
characteristic of Christianity as an 
educational influence. In accord with 
the commission received from her Di- 
vine Founder to teach all nations, the 
Church as a teacher harmonizes all 
truths, elevates all relationships, and 
leads the individual soul back to the 
Creator. 

The vocation of the Christian 
teacher is divine. The work of educa- 
tion, to form and fashion a rational 
creature into the fullness of God’s de- 
sign, to put the soul into possession of 
all the power and all the beauty of 
which the Creator made it capable, is 
a continuation of the work of creation. 
The teacher is a co-worker with Al- 
mighty God. He opens the mind of 
the pupil to truth and enkindles in it 
the passion for truth. Since truth is 
reality, the teacher holds back no 
knowledge that the mind of his pupil is 
competent to grasp; he disdains above 
all to hold back from it the knowledge 
of Him who is the plenitude of truth. 
He does not ignore the things of earth, 
of personal life, of the collective life of 
humanity, but he refuses to confine 
the mind of his pupil to the transient 
and the accidental; he leads it on to 
the permanent and the eternal. 

There is no thought in this process of 
omitting a thorough training in the 
secular branches of knowledge. The 
primary purpose of Christian educa- 
tion is to fit men for life in eternity as 
well as in time; to teach men to think 
rightly and to live rightly; to instill 
sound principles in our youth, prin- 
ciples not only of civic righteousness, 
but of Catholic faith and morality; 
in a word, to educate the young so as 
to make them the best men and the 
best women of the nation. 





Answers to Questions 


Mass without Altar Stone 


Question: A priest in a mission 
country discovers on a Sunday morn- 
ing when arriving at a station to say 
Mass that the altar stone is missing 
from the kit. A fairly large crowd of 
people are assembled for Mass. Some 
had gone to confession the day before; 
others had come fasting with the in- 
tention of going to confession and then 
going to Communion. The priest 
said Mass for the people when there 
was no real altar. Was there a true 
sacrifice? What should he have done, 
since there was no choice but to say 
Mass or omit it? 

A READER. 


Answer: For the confecting of a 
Sacrament all that is required for 
validity are matter, form and intention 
(in this instance validly ordained priest 
also). Those were had in this case; 
so, the Sacrament of the Body and 
Blood of Christ was duly confected. 


As to the lawfulness of the consecra- 
tion under the circumstances, some 
would argue that the priest’s conduct 
was justifiable. And their arguments, 
while they may not be conclusive, do 
appear to be probable. The singleness 
of the occasion, the unintentional 
omission of the altar stone in the prep- 
aration (an omission physically im- 
possible to supply), the disappointment 
and deprivation of grace on the part of 
faithful, their unawareness of the ab- 
sence of the altar stone, all taken to- 
gether do appear to have been enough 
to warrant the priest acting as he did. 
No doubt, subjectively he was without 
fault; and objectively also he might 
have been without fault. 


Does Assessed Church Support 
Take Precedence of Debts Unpaid? 


Question: Must people who have 
debts which they are trying to pay off 
contribute to the support of the church 
in the amount assessed by the pastor 
and the trustees? The amount as- 
sessed is $52 per year. 

DESIROUS OF INFORMATION. 


Answer: Of course, church support 
comes from the voluntary offerings of 
the faithful (Canon 1410), and can 
constitute the equivalent endowment 
of a parish, or other church living or 
benefice as opposed to the formal 
endowment. Payments on a just debt 
in themselves take precedence of volun- 
tary offerings or even of church taxa- 
tion, the latter being at best an obli- 
gation of legal justice. However, 
relatively modest church contributions 
could be considered a part of necessary 
living expenses, and therefore de- 
ductible from gross income. 


Burying Blood 


Questions: (1) Do you think the 
blood removed from a corpse by the 
undertaker should be collected in a 
bottle and buried? After all, it is an 
important part of the body. 

(2) May or must those excommuni- 
cated for marrying outside of the 
Church go to Sunday Mass? 

CONSISTENT. 


Answers: (1) This was advocated 
years ago by a writer in the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Review. The reasons given had in 
themselves weight, and great weight. 
Yet, against it is the practice of the 
Church by indirection. She may take 
into account that the omission does 
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not appear humanly as repugnant as 
would the burial advocated. The 
material and unnoticed irreverence 
may be the lesser of two evils, that is, 
the gruesomeness of introducing what 
largely appears not. 

(2) Under Canon 2259, § 2, they 
may and under ordinary circumstances 
they must. If they are notoriously 
known to be excommunicated in the 
locality, the scandal given might ex- 
cuse them. 


The Little Office Again 


Question: A priest who enjoys the 
privilege of saying the Little Office is 
making a journey on Tuesday. 

(a) Having finished the Divine 
Office on Monday, may he anticipate 
Matins and Lauds of the Little Office 
for Tuesday? 

(b) After finishing the Little Office 
on Tuesday, may he read Matins and 
Lauds from the Little Office for Wed- 
nesday, and then on Wednesday begin 
the Divine Office at Prime? 

SACERDOS QUARENS. 


Answer: The allegation is that the 
privilege starts only on the day of 
travel and lasts only while the travel 
continues. Whether this allegation is 
based upon an unofficial interpreta- 
tion, I neither affirm nor deny. If 
such be the mind of the Holy See in 
granting the privilege, then on Tues- 
day in addition to saying the entire 
Little Office the privileged priest can 
say the Matins and the Lauds of the 
same Office by way of anticipation 
and thus begin Wednesday’s Office 
with Prime. This interpretation makes 
him about as well off as if he could 
anticipate on Monday. 


Blessing of the Baptismal Font 
and Delayed Oils 


Question: Is a pastor bound to bless 
the font on Holy Saturday if the new 





oils fail to arrive on time? If so, what 
procedure does he follow? 
PAROCHUS DUBITANS. 


Answer: The pastor blesses the font 
but omits putting in the oils until the 
new oils come. Then he adds them 
privately with the prayers of the Mis- 
sal. But if baptism must be admin- 
istered before the arrival of the new 
oils, he uses the old oils, waits until 
the vigil of Pentecost, and then re- 
news the water by blessing new water 
and adding the new oils even if the 
latter had come soon after Holy Satur- 
day, or soon after the adding of the old 
oils if the baptism was unexpected. 


Must Marriage Remain 
Unvalidated When Baptism 
Cannot Be Proved? 


Question: I have a Mexican couple 
who for fourteen years have been try- 
ing to get their marriage validated. 
Different priests have refused them in 
this parish because they can’t prove 
their baptism. They do know their 
sponsors, but not where they are. 
They cannot get documentary evi- 
dence, nor can they get even one com-' 
petent witness. Must they remain 
unmarried, and stay in sin, while they 
want to get out of sin? 

PAROCHUS PERTURBATUS. 


Answer: Baptism can be presumed 
in certain cases: for example, if 
persons acted as if they were baptized, 
if they had gone to Communion, if 
they had gone tu Mass regularly, etc. 
The fact of knowing the persons who 
stood sponsor for them, and an oath 
that they were told they had been bap- 
tized, would seem quite sufficient to 
establish the fact of baptism. If it 
is not, and there is a moral impossi- 
bility at least of getting direct evidence 
of the alleged fact, what prevents 
giving them conditional baptism and 
then proceeding to the validation of 
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their marriage? Here we have an 
example of the kind of Canon Law 
which an impossible and removed co- 
adjutor said forced people into hell. 
These baptisms are either presump- 
tively certain or uncertain. If un- 
certain, conditional baptism brings 
the certainty; if presumptively cer- 
tain, nothing prevents the immediate 
validation of the marriage. Not 
Canon Law, but ignorance of Canon 
Law, sends people to hell. 


Priest Retreats and 
Cabbage-Patch Walking 


Question: It is laid down in the law 
of the Church that a secular priest shall 
make a retreat at least once every three 
years. How then can diocesan bishops 
insist upon an annual retreat? The 
latter is a real hardship, it seems to 
me,.in dioceses where the priests have 
to journey to some “dump” in a 
neighboring diocese, walk around a 
cabbage patch for several days and 
listen to some retreat master who seems 
to be resurrected from a past age. 
Your reflections will be appreciated. 

READER. 


Answer: The law says impliedly 
that a bishop may order an annual 
retreat. The Encyclical of the late 
Pope on the priesthood takes for 
granted that in normally developed 
dioceses all priests will make annual 
retreats. In addition, they are to be 
urged to make days of monthly rec- 
ollection. 

Canon Law takes into consideration 
every kind of territory (prefectures and 
vicariates apostolic as well as dioceses) ; 
hence, the law fixes the minimum and 
leaves it to individual Ordinaries to 
apply the underlying principle to local 
conditions. The same Code makes it 
mandatory for Religious men and 
women to make yearly retreats of at 
least six full days. 





That ancient of days in the midst 
of the surroundings complained about 
might well be a symbol to clerics of 
imagination (to say nothing of a sense 
of humor) of those deserts of the East 
whence came to Patrick and Benedict 
the inspiration to raise cowled armies 
for the conquest and Christian civili- 
zation of Europe. The complained-of 
surroundings might well teach present- 
day clerical exquisites that St. Paul 
was mightily helped by adverse sur- 
roundings in becoming all things to all 
men in order to gain all to Christ. 
Daily, not yearly, hardships had a 
part in his Christian making. As a 
mere layman, he lived several years in 
worse than cabbage-patch surround- 
ings; but he was oblivious of them, so 
intent was he on putting on Christ 
and Him Crucified. That Apostle 
by excellence was manly, not finical. 
That is why he overwhelmed the hearts 
of the all-but brutal sailors of that ill- 
fated ship, no less than the cultured 
commander. Cabbage patches can 
make priests zealous enough to enter 
dirty hovels to win souls. Anthony 
and his unwashed companions, dead 
and gone to heaven, could make the 
hesitating Augustine at Milan take 
the saving step to Christ; but if he 
had reflected on the perfumed priests 
of Rome so bitterly castigated by 
Jerome not long after, these latter 
might have been an argument for re- 
maining in professed as well as lived 
paganism. That pioneer Bishop of 
Missouri who snatched a much-needed 
rest by lying in a bed next to a corpse 
had trained in a more bitter atmos- 
phere than that associated with cab- 
bage patches. 


Mystical Body Not Divided 


Question: There is a discussion here 
among some members of the clergy as 
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to whether the Holy Spirit informs the 
Protestant Churches as_ corporate 
bodies, when they teach the basic 
doctrines of Christianity. Could you 
please inform us through the pages of 
the REview whether this notion is 
orthodox and can be maintained tuta 
conscientia? 

SACERDOS SERIO DUBITANS. 


Answer: It would be better if the 
reader who presented this query had 
expressed himself at greater length in 
order that one might be sure of the 
exact point he had in mind. First of 
all, there is no such thing as a Pro- 
testant Church teaching the basic 
doctrines of Christianity, but at most 
of embracing a greater or lesser part of 
Christ’s teaching as they are moved 
by various norms or standards of ac- 
ceptance in their particular creeds. 

To assert that the Holy Spirit in- 
forms a corporate body other than 
the Catholic Church would be entirely 
erroneous, even though this body 
happens to teach one or more doctrines 
revealed by Christ. The Holy Spirit 
is the life-giving principle of super- 
natural life to those who are members 
of the Body of Christ, which is one, 
and which is the Catholic Church. 
Any group or body which is separated 
from the Body of Christ no longer 
partakes of the life of that Body which 
is communicated to it by the operation 
of the Holy Spirit of God; for Christ is 
not many but one. As Pope Pius XII 
says in the recent Encyclical Letter 
on the Mystical Body of Christ, ‘‘those 
who are divided in faith or govern- 
ment cannot be living in one Body 
such as this, and cannot be living the 
life of its one Divine Spirit.’”’ And 
again: ““To this Spirit of Christ, too, as 
to an invisible principle, is to be as- 
cribed the fact that all the parts of the 
Body are joined one with the other and 
with their exalted Head; for He is 


entire in the Head, entire in the Body, 
and entire in each of the members.” 


No Parity Here 


Question: Your solution of the case 
of a first communicant who broke the 
Eucharistic fast, presented in the 
March issue, occasioned the following 
trend of thought: since the Eucharis- 
tic fast is an ecclesiastical precept and 
ought not be pressed when it would 
cause an abundance of trouble, why 
does not Canon Law permit the priest 
to take nourishment when the ob- 
servance of the long fast would cause 
him notable difficulty? Or when the 
priest has inadvertently broken his 
fast, why is he not permitted to say 
the Mass for which he was scheduled? 

INDIGENA PRESBYTER. 


Answer: Because of the very cir- 
cumstances of human life there are in- 
evitable difficulties which arise in 
relation to the observance of the law of 
the Church, and which necessitate the 
undergoing of some hardship or incon- 
venience. It is not as though the 
Church wishes to impose these hard- 
ships, but rather that she wishes her 
children to sustain these difficulties in 
order to preserve a principle or to safe- 
guard a matter of discipline which is 
considered to be of greater importance. 
In this case it is obvious that the meas- 
ures which at times seem severe are 
all imposed in order to safeguard the 
respect and esteem which are due to 
the Eucharistic Food. Thus, where a 
priest is obliged to binate for the con- 
venience of the faithful and cannot 
observe the fast without notable diffi- 
culty, an indult may be obtained to 
take liquid nourishment between 
Masses in order that Mass may be 
more readily provided for the faithful. 
There are also other instances in which 
theologians assert that a priest may 
celebrate Mass not fasting, but they 
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are always weighed in relation to the 
gravity of the circumstances because 
of the reverence which is due to the 
Blessed Sacrament. 


Orationes Imperatae Must 
Be Said by Everyone 


Question: In a monastery of exempt 
Religious, must the oratio imperata 
prescribed by the Bishop, be said in 
all oratories and chapels of the monas- 
tery? 

This was one of the questions of a 
recent moral case here in the monas- 
tery, and one of our Doctors of Canon 
Law held that the oratio imperata was 
not to be said in our oratories and 
chapels. I am of the opinion that it 
must be said, and for the following 
reasons: 

(1) The General Rubrics of the 
Missal give the Bishop the power of 
adding not more than two orationes 
imperate (Addit. 7, § 4). From this 
I think that they are as obligatory as 
any commemoration made by the 
rubrics themselves. 

(2) Canon 612 states: ‘Si Ordina- 
rius loci ob causam publicam . . . preces 
aliquas . . . indicat, religiosi omnes, 
etiam exempti, obedire debent, salvis 
constitutionibus et privilegiis suze cuius- 
que religionis.”’ 

(3) When a law is promulgated by a 
Bishop commanding an oratio imperata, 
it is presumed to be territorial, and 
therefore binding on all in the territory, 
unless the contrary be proved. 

(4) O’Connell in the ‘Celebration 
of Mass,” Vol. I, states: ‘An oratio 
imperata is obligatory on all priests, 
secular or regular . . . who celebrate 
Mass in any church, or oratory, even 
a private one, within the diocese in 
which the prayer is prescribed.”” Un- 
fortunately, he gives no authority for 
his opinion about the oratories. 

The priest who holds the contrary 
quotes Wuest, “Matters Liturgical,” 
n. 154: “All priests, secular and 
regular, including strangers, celebrat- 
ing Mass in any church of the diocese, 
even of exempt religious, . . . etc.” 
Wuest quotes S.R.C. Decree 2613 
which asks: ‘‘An in Ecclesiis Regula- 


rium aliisque Ecclesiis exemptis re- 
citande sint Collecte ab Ordinario 
loci prescripte?’’ and the response is: 
“Affirmative.” I do not think, from 
this question about ‘‘churches,’’ it is 
licit to infer that we are not therefore 
bound to say the oratio in oratories. 

I would deeply appreciate your 
opinion in this matter, and especially 
the reasons for your opinion. 

Vox EXEMPTA. 


Answer: The priest who holds that 
the oratio imperata is not binding on 
exempt Religious in their own oratories 
rests his whole argument on Decree 
2613 of the Congregation of Sacred 
Rites. He concludes that, since only 
churches are mentioned, the Decree 
does not apply to oratories of exempt 
Religious. 

In the face of Canon 612, it is diffi- 
cult to see how this view can be held. 
The Canon explicitly states that, if the 
Ordinary of the place order prayers 
ob causam publicam, all Religious, 
even exempt, must obey. This ques- 
tion was raised in 1856, and is quoted 
as one of the sources under Canon 612, 
when the Congregation of Rites was 
asked if the Friars Conventual were 
bound to obey the command of the 
bishop when he ordered prayers pro 
publica causa. The Congregation re- 
sponded: “Affirmative” (Decree 
3036). There is no distinction made 
in the Canon or Decree between 
churches and oratories. Hence, the 
oratio imperata must be said in all 
oratories and chapels of an exempt 
monastery. 

Since 1902 this question has been an 
almost decennial problem with the 
Ephemerides Liturgice. In 1902 the 
Ephemerides thus settled the ques- 
tion: “Without doubt, Regulars are 
bound to recite the collects ordered 
by the Ordinary even in their own 
private chapels” (Vol. XVI, p. 678). 
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The question was again raised in 
1910. This time the Ephemerides 
settled the matter very explicitly. 
“The Bishop is empowered to order 
collects to be added in the Masses of 
the entire territory of his diocese. 
Collects of this kind are to be recited by 
all priests, actually in the diocese, 
whether secular or Regular, who cele- 
brate Mass within the limits of the 
diocese either in churches or public, 
semi-public and privateoratories”’ (Vol. 
XXIV, p. 403). 

Again in 1921 the Ephemerides gave 
the same solution. “It is certain that 
the collects prescribed by the Ordi- 
nary of the place are to be recited by 
all priests either secular or Regular, 
even exempt, who celebrate Mass in 
every church and in every oratory, 
public, semi-public, private or do- 
mestic.... This is evident from the 
Decrees of the Congregation of Sacred 
Rites, 2613, 3036, and from Canon 
612 of the Code of Canon Law” (Vol. 
XXXV, p. 419). 

The foregoing opinions seem never 
to have been contested, and their ap- 
pearance on three different occasions 
in such a review as the Ephemerides 
Liturgice within twenty years seems 
to put the matter beyond question. 


Demurs at Hunger Strike Answer 


Question: As one who is interested 
only in arriving at the truth, I think it 
only fair to point out, in connection 
with your solution of the hunger strike 
question, that forgetfulness of prin- 
ciples is not the exclusive prerogative 
of what you call the hunger strike pro- 
ponents. 

“They won't assert that a threatened 
virgin can kill herself to escape the 
horror of violation,’’ you say. True 
enough, but neither can a prisoner kill 
himself as a protest against injustice. 
The hunger strike opponents, on the 
other hand, will not assert that the 


threatened virgin may not jump from 
the fourteenth story to certain death. 
And if the case of the hunger strike is 
only materially, not formally different, 
as you stated, why on the same prin- 
ciple may not a prisoner abstain from 
food as a protest against injustice, 
especially since death is never certain 
for a hunger-striker, but depends upon 
the attitude of those for whom the pro- 
test is intended? 

FaIrR Piay. 


Answer: At the outset let me correct 
what may be the occasion of confusion. 
I maintained and I maintain that the 
hunger-striker has the same suicidal 
will as has the girl who shoots herself 
to prevent violation. The externals 
are different; but the will to kill self 
is the same except that in the hunger- 
striker the will is conditional (i.e., if 
the end sought by the threat is not ob- 
tained, the threat will be carried into 
execution, a thing that does not di- 
minish essentially the guilt of the will). 

Now, if the hunger strike were only 
indirect killing, most certainly would 
it be allowable, given a proportional 
motive. But the contention is that 
the hunger strike is direct killing; and 
theologians agree (one indication of 
the Church’s ordinary teaching in a 
matter of practical morality) that di- 
rect killing except by civil authority in 
just punishment of crime is never 
allowable. Direct killing, as defined 
by theologians, is killing for its own 
sake or as a means to an end; indirect 
killing is death which results from a 
course of action good or indifferent in 
itself and performed for a_ truly 
grave reason. Indirect killing doesn’t 
further the end intended, although it 
may be inseparably connected with the 
means used, yet not an integral part 
of the means used. Hence, when the 
end intended is important enough to 
allow death to take place, not brought 
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about by the means used but accom- 
panying those means (as priests, doc- 
tors, nurses staying in a plague- 
stricken city even where they fully 
know there is little or no chance of their 
coming out of the ordeal alive), in 
this case the action is perfectly lawful. 
Such persons as these are directly and 
immediately engaged with minister- 
ing divinely or humanly to the doomed 
ones. In the praiseworthy effort they 
sacrifice their lives. 

The girl persuaded that she has no 
other way of saving her inviolability 
except by jumping from a building or a 
cliff is poles apart from the girl who 
shoots herself. Nor is the girl who 
kills her assailant as the only effective 
way of saving the sacredness of her 
body guilty of direct killing, any more 
than the man already threatened to be 
killed at sight if he shoots first. Both 
use sufficient force to stop force; both 
anticipate the feared and unjust at- 
tack already physically or morally 
exerted against them. Materially or 
as seen merely externally in the effects, 
indirect and direct killing can look 
alike; but formally and in very deed 
the causes of the effects produced 
are as far apart as direct and indirect 
causes of death can be. Direct killing 
is the immediate doing of moral evil; 
indirect killing is the immediate doing 
of non-evil for a relatively justifiable 
reason with the resultant permission of 
the physically united evil. 

The quibble of the hunger-strikers 
lies in the implicit assertion that moral 


evil by omission is not a moral evil in 
itself, only by reason of some accom- 
panying circumstance. They think 
that to bring about death by culpable 
neglect in will is not the same thing as 
to bring it about by poison, hanging, 
taking gas, or in any other way posi- 
tively and quickly inflicting death 
from without. They fail to see that 
those who refuse necessary sustenance, 
even with a seriously meant condition, 
will their own death as directly and 
as effectively as if they took 50, 60 or 
even 90-day poison or gas. He who 
wills an omission seriously, either ab- 
solutely or conditionally, necessarily 
wills evil directly; that is, he wills the 
evil either for its own sake or as a 
means to an end; and when the omis- 
sion of itself leads to death, as in the 
case of the hunger strike, the omission 
constitutes suicide and can constitute 
nothing else as long as the subject- 
matter of the act, whether it be of com- 
mission or of omission, is the first and 
inseparable determinant of morality. 
The subject-matter of an act or of 
omission is just what the calumnious 
proposition states (when it says of 
the one institution in the world which 
never taught the pernicious doctrine 
and had her martyrs suffer and die 
rather than act that subject-matter) 
is the means and nothing else but the 
means used in the pursuit of an end. 
Hunger-striking is conditional suicide 
popularized by English suffragettes. 


JoserH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 
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Communications from Our Readers 


Institute on the Elementary 
School Library 


REVEREND EDITORS: 

In Washington this June a three-day 
event of incalculable importance for 
our children is to take place at the 
Catholic University of America. The 
title of this event is modest enough, 
“An Institute on the Catholic Ele- 
mentary School Library’’—and the 
plans for the various sessions have 
been quietly perfected by the Depart- 
ment of Library Science of the Uni- 
versity. The originator of this In- 
stitute, the Reverend Francis A. Mul- 
lin, Director of the Mullen Library 
and of the Department of Library 
Science, has launched a project that 
contains dynamic possibilities and 
potentials. For when you have chil- 
dren reading thoughtfully, you have 
thinkers under development. The 
library of recreational books in the 
elementary school is a powerhouse for 
the stimulation of thought, a store- 
house of enriching experience for the 
imaginative faculties and the personal 
spirituality of the boys and girls using 
that school. Libraries in elementary 
schools are the accepted and expected 
standard equipment to-day of good 
public schools. This fact furnishes an 
additional reason why pastors and 
nuns, bewildered at the thought of 
establishing a library for the parish 
school, will follow this Library In- 
stitute in Washington with deep at- 
tention. For although the Institute 
cannot solve the specific local problems 
for individual schools (when there are 
9000 of them, all different, all uniquely 
located, all individually financed), it 


will handle in seminar and discussion 
method the basic problems facing any 
pastor and school head, who wishes to 
install a recreational book collection for 
the children. 

These are the three basic problems: 
(1) Organizing the Elementary School 
Library, to which the first day’s dis- 
cussion will be devoted; (2) Using 
Our Resources, which will be explored 
by specialists of the aids already avail- 
able; (3) Reading and the School 
Library, the crux and mainspring of 
the whole reading movement, the 
many phases of which will receive 
attention on the final day. 

When we consider the various as- 
pects of the subject of each day’s 
program, we can see and better under- 
stand why so many wise administra- 
tors realize the need of guidance in this 
field. It seems a simple thing, at 
first thought, to order and stock a 
few shelves of books for children in 
an elementary school. But many who 
have undertaken the project have dis- 
covered that a frightening impasse of 
professional standards faces the non- 
professional in this field. Child litera- 
ture, its study, knowledge, and meth- 
ods of distribution, have progressed 
far beyond the stage of amateur solu- 
tions; a new science has developed, 
governed by its own standards, rules, 
and specific ideals. 

So we find listed on the first day’s 
program such topics as ‘Organization 
Plans,’’ treating the school as an indi- 
vidual unit, as a part of the com- 
munity and the diocese. We find that 
“Location and Arrangement”’ of the 
library room, as well as its equipment, 
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financing, and staffing of personnel, 
furnish practical and vital problems, 
which the organizer will find formid- 
able if he has to face them unaided. 

The second day’s program will sur- 
prise many who are only vaguely aware 
of what modern resources the school 
librarian has already at her or his beck 
and call, and these great unsuspected 
helps are so numerous they are treated 
in subdivisions, with a special address 
from a representative of each of these 
agencies: National, State, County, 
City, and Library Organizations. 

The third day is devoted to that very 
wonderful hope each pastor and nun 
cherishes when they first enter upon 
the project of a library for the children 
of their school—the hope that the 
seed of dormant intellectual power, of 
imaginative power, of leadership, of 
appreciation, of spirituality, may be 
nourished into growth among all those 
vital, interested, live young minds; 
that the fruition we American Catho- 
lics surely have a right to expect from 
among some 30,000,000 of us, shall 
at last be ours. Great poets, artists, 
writers of profound power, masters of 
journalism, leaders of spirituality, lay 
men and women keeping Christian 
truth steadily before the world, are not 
moulded or made by rote. They are 


made great for service in the Chris- 
tian sense by properly developed think- 
ing. Thinkers need books. For think- 
ers are readers, and are embryo readers 
even in the first grade. 

Among the authorities presenting 
papers on these three days are Sister 
M. Archangela, O.S.F., School Super- 
visor, Sisters of St. Francis, Chicago; 
Sister Marie Cecilia, Director, Library 
School, College of St. Catherine, St. 
Paul; Miss Alice L. LeFevre, Depart- 
ment of Library Science, St. John’s 
University, Brooklyn; Miss Gladys 
English, Department Librarian Work 
with Children, Los Angeles Public 
Library; Miss Nora E. Beust, Senior 
Specialist in Library Materials, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C.; Dr. Thomas Verner Moore, 
O.S.B.; and Miss Anne Carroll Moore, 
who, though now retired, over many 
years made the Children’s Room of 
the New York Public Library famous 
by reasons of her contributions to 
criticism and selection. 

The Institute on the Catholic Ele- 
mentary School Library in Washing- 
ton, June 27-29, bids fair to be a proj- 
ect whose influence and effects will 
be far-reaching indeed. 

Mary KIELy, 
In Charge of the Program. 
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Homiletic Part 


Gomilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By CLEMENT H. Crock 


Fifth Sunday after Pentecost 
Brotherhood Sunday 


“Be ye all of one mind. ... He who will love life, and see good days, let him refrain 
... his lips that they speak no guile. ... Let him seek after peace’’ (I Peter, iii, 8, 
10, 11). 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) Two ways of preaching—on the sin or its 
contrasting virtue. We select the virtue 
suggested in to-day’s Mass, which is 
fraternal charity. Some call to-day 
Brotherhood Sunday. 

(2) The very first prayer at the foot of the 
altar is a prayer of love between priest 
and people, and is continued as he 
ascends the altar. 

(3) St. Peter, in the Epistle, explains the 
meaning of charity more in detail. 

(4) The Gospel indicates that more is ex- 
pected from Christians than pagans. 

(5) We pray for mutual deliverance from 
evil and preservation of this charity. 

(6) The instrument that unites man with 
God is Our Lord in the Holy Eucharist. 


My dear Christian friends! There 
are various beautiful texts contained 
in the prayers of to-day’s Mass upon 
which many impressive sermons have 
been preached. Some have selected 
the text, ‘““Thou shalt not kill,”’ from 
the Gospel suggesting all the sins 
against the Fifth Commandment, such 
as murder, suicide, and destruction of 
the unborn through race _ suicide. 
Again we might dwell upon the de- 
struction of the soul through anger, 
scandal or calumny, all of which sins 


fall under the same Commandment. 
We, however, would rather dwell on 
the contrasting virtue which all these 
sins might suggest. This virtue is 
fraternal charity. In fact, charity is 
so frequently mentioned in the pray- 
ers of to-day’s Mass that this day is 
frequently spoken of as ‘Brotherhood 
Sunday.” We shall readily appreciate 
this as we briefly reflect upon these 
prayers. 


(O Jesus, assist us with Thy gracel) 


With the opening prayer of the 
Mass at the foot of the altar, priest 
and people unite in begging God that 
they may be purified from their sins 
in order to be worthy to enter the 
holy of holies. ‘‘May almighty God 
have mercy upon you and forgive you 
your sins,’ prays the priest; and the 
faithful, in turn, pray that the spirit 
of God may be in the mind and the 
heart of the priest. After he ascends 
the altar, the priest prays that the 
Fatherhood of God be recognized, and 
the brotherhood of man be realized. 
“O God,” he prays, ‘‘since Thou hast 
prepared for those who love Thee such 
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good things as human eye hath never 
seen, pour into our hearts such an 
experience of Thy love that we may 
obtain these Thy promises which sur- 
pass all desire, by loving Thee in all 
things and above all things.’’ Once 
again, at the Gloria in excelsis Deo, 
priest and people unite in repeating 
the song of the angels: “Glory be to 
God on high, and on earth peace to men 
of good will.”’ 


St. Peter Summarizes Basis for This 
Peace 

The basis for this “peace to men 
of good will’”’ is beautifully and briefly 
summarized by St. Peter in the 
Epistle for to-day that follows. ‘Be- 
loved,” he tells us, “be ye all of one 
mind, having compassion one on an- 
other, being lovers of the brotherhood, 
merciful, modest, humble, not render- 
ing evil for evil, nor railing for railing, 
but contrariwise, blessing; for unto 
this are you called that you may in- 
herit a blessing. For he that will love 
life and see good days, let him re- 
frain his tongue from evil, and his lips 
that they speak no guile. Let him 
decline from evil and do good; let him 
seek after peace and pursue it.” 


More Expected from Christians Than 
Others 

Here St. Peter indicates for all 
Christians that more is expected from 
them than had been suggested by the 
interpreters of the Old Law. This is 
made clear in to-day’s Gospel when 
Jesus addressed His disciples, saying: 
“Unless your justice abounds more 
than that of the Scribes and Pharisees, 
you shall not enter the kingdom of 
heaven. You have heard that it was 
said to them of old: ‘Thou shalt 
not kill... .’ But I say to you that 
whosoever is angry with his brother 
shall be in danger of the judgment.” 


The Scribes and Pharisees were scru- 
pulous about the external observation 
of the Law, but internal sins of the 
heart—of the mind, of thought or 
desire—were lightly glossed over. 
“Love your friends and hate your 
enemies’ might have been the slogan 
of those who had gone before, but it 
was not to be tolerated by the breth- 
ren of Christ. No one, says St. Mat- 
thew, should even dare to present 
himself before the altar of the Lord 
with rancor in his heart. ‘‘Therefore,”’ 
says Christ, “if thou art offering thy 
gift at the altar, and there remem- 
berest that thy brother hath anything 
against thee, leave thy gift before the 
altar and go first to be reconciled to 
thy brother, and then come and offer 
thy gift.” 

Continuing with this same thought, 
a little later in the Mass, priest and 
people join in the recitation of the 
Pater Noster. ‘Our Father, forgive 
us our trespasses, as we forgive them 
that trespass against us.... Deliver 
us from all evil.’’ Yes, “‘deliver us,” 
we pray, ‘from all evils, past, present, 
and to come . . . mercifully grant us 
peace in our days.”’ Present evils are 
all our interior and exterior trials: 
anger, hatred, desire of revenge, mis- 
understandings, family quarrels, sick- 
ness, poverty, unemployment, war 
and countless dangers and tempta- 
tions, which infest our everyday lives. 


Holy Eucharist Unites Us with God 
in Love 

Then as we embrace our Eucharistic 
Lord in Holy Communion we pray 
for that peace of God, which, as St. 
Paul tells us, “surpasses all under- 
standing’ (Phil., iv. 7), and which 
should constantly “reign in your 
hearts” (Col., iii. 15). With this lov- 
ing embrace through the Sacrament of 
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Love, we acknowledge God as our 
Heavenly Father who penetrates all 
the secrets of our heart. This ad- 
mission is contained in the closing 
prayer of to-day’s Mass when we 
pray: ‘Since Thou hast fed us with 
Thy heavenly gift, grant, we beg 
Thee, O Lord, that we may be cleansed 
from our hidden sins and delivered 


from the snares of our enemies.” 
Truly, then, may we describe to-day 
as “Brotherhood Sunday.” In a suc- 
cession of prayers we profess our faith, 
hope and love in the Fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man. 
For ‘‘by this shall all men know that 
you are My disciples, if you have love 
for one another.’”’ Amen. 


Sixth Sunday after Pentecost 


. Compassionate Sunday 


“I have compassion on the multitude, . . 


. for some of them came from afar off” 


(Mark, viii. 2-3). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) Reaction of children and adults in times 
of distress. 

(2) Prayers of to-day’s Mass express con- 
fidence of suffering humanity in our 
compassionate Saviour. 

(3) St. Paul, in to-day’s Epistle, indicates 
why we confide in the Saviour. 

(4) St. Mark, in the Gospel, shows why we 
are not presumptuous in confiding in 
our compassionate Saviour. 

(5) This confidence prompts us to offer our 
sufferings upon the altar with the 
priest and unite ourselves more inti- 
mately with the Saviour through Holy 
Communion. 

(6) Therefore, the Blessed Sacrament is the 
secret of our spiritual strength and 
fortitude in spite of the gloom that 
hovers over a distressed world. 


Recently a news account gave a 
graphic word picture of a certain war- 
torn city that was being reoccupied 
by our victorious army after the enemy 
had been driven out. As the enemy 
retreated, they left the distressed city 
littered with debris, cratered streets, 
and shattered walls. Old people, 
like ghosts, crept from their hide-outs 
weeping with joy over the liberation 
from the long nightmare they had 
passed through, while children were 


seen coasting on improvised sleds in 
the snow, seemingly oblivious of what 
had been going on all the while. The 
story of these care-free children im- 
pressed me. I could further visualize 
them weary from play, relaxing in 
their night’s sleep, while their elders 
were going through repeated nights 
of terror and suspense over what might 
transpire before the dawn of another 
day. Ina spiritual sense the Church, 
in her prayers at Mass to-day, seems 
to visualize a congregation like ours 
this morning, gathering here to seek 
surcease from spiritual combat and 
strength and guidance for the mor- 
row. So, let us briefly review these 
prayers this morning. 


(O Jesus, assist us with Thy grace!) 


My friends, most of us can recall a 
similar period of care-free and happy 
period of childhood. But as we ad- 
vanced in years, a different world 
begantounfold before us. Theologians 
have conjured up every form of im- 
agery to describe man’s lot in the world 
of realities. Life here on earth is 
sometimes called a battle, a warfare, 
a temporary imprisonment; it is 
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called a journey through foreign lands; 
it is also described as a rough voyage 
over a stormy sea of life. In other 
words, the moralists, by these and 
similar figures, would impress upon us 
that life is made up of trials, tempta- 
tions, and sufferings. And few of 
us will deny these assertions. Under 
one form or another most of us have 
experienced various forms of suffer- 
ing, be they of the body or of the mind; 
various tribulations and disturbances 
have been milestones of our lives. 
And as we review the past hurriedly, 
we recall only too well that often 
these dangers have spelled disaster or 
near-disaster for us, and deep down 
in our hearts is the ever-present fear 
that at some future day another such 
terrible storm of life may sweep us 
away from our moorings and engulf us 
in eternal disaster. But as we recall 
past escapes from past disasters, we 
seem to recognize some unseen power, 
greater than our own, that has pre- 
served us from catastrophe. We may 
call this power the unseen hand of a 
merciful God. 


To-Day’s Prayers Express Faith and 
Confidence in This Merciful God 


Faith and trust in this constant 
divine assistance are apparently the 
substance of all the beautiful prayers 
in to-day’s Holy Mass. The very 
first words the priest utters after he 
ascends the altar indicate this: ‘The 
Lord is the strength of His people, 
and the protector of the salvation of 
His anointed.” The prayer that 
follows expresses our confidence: ‘‘O 
God of all power and might, Thou 
who art the source of everything that 
is best, implant in our hearts the love 
of Thy name, and grant us an increase 
of religion, promoting such things as 
are good, and by Thy watchful care 


guarding what Thou hast promoted.” 

In the Epistle that follows, St. Paul 
indicates why Christians are able to 
bear their trials and tribulations with 
such remarkable fortitude. Through 
the Holy Sacrament of Baptism we, as 
it were, buried our old selves. ‘For 
we were buried together with Him,”’ 
says Paul, “by Baptism into death, 
that, as Christ is risen from the dead 
by the glory of the Father, so we also 
may walk in newness of life.’”’ The 
thought, then, of eternal life gives us 
that supernatural fortitude amidst 
every form of trial and distress. Con- 
fidently, therefore, in the prayer that 
follows this Epistle, we beseech God, 
in the words of King David (Ps. 
Ixxxix): ‘“‘Return, O Lord, a little; 
and be entreated in favor of Thy 
servants. Lord, Thou hast been our 
refuge from generation to generation. 
In Thee, O Lord, have I hoped, let 
me never be confounded.”’ 


Gospel Indicates That This Prayer Is 
Not Presumptuous 

Then, lest we be accused of presump- 
tion or overconfidence in expecting 
aid from our Heavenly Father in times 
of trials and tribulations, the Gospel 
story selected for to-day tells us about 
the miracle of the seven loaves and 
two fishes. For three days a crowd 
of about 4000 had followed the 
Saviour and attentively listened to 
the words that fell from His sacred 
lips. So absorbed were they in His 
teaching that they had forgotten all 
provision of food for their bodies. 
The Saviour’s heart was touched as 
He beheld this great demonstration of 
faith in Him. Turning to His disciples, 
Jesus exclaimed: “I have compas- 
sion on the crowd . . . for some of them 
came from afar off.” He blessed the 
loaves and fishes and ordered them 
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distributed. All ate to their satis- 
faction, and yet seven baskets of 
fragments were left over. Here was a 
demonstration of our compassionate 
Saviour, with a heart human and 
divine for all who find themselves in 
distress. 


“He was moved with compassion,” 
are words we repeatedly meet in the 
life story of the Saviour. To suffer 
with or for another, to show practical 
sympathy with pain or sorrow by 
giving a helping hand, to share the 
anguish and pain of those who suffer, 
all indicate qualities that are expressed 
in the one word, compassion. Jesus, 
our Saviour, was truly a man of 
compassion par excellence. We see it 
in the tears upon His cheeks; we hear 
it in the sympathetic tones of His 
voice; we feel it in the tenderhearted- 
ness of His deeds. Jesus bore our sins, 
carried our iniquities, and took upon 
Himself our infirmities. He gathered 
into His heart all humanity. There- 
fore, says St. Paul, “He is rich unto 
all that call upon Him”’ (Rom., x. 12). 


This gives us confidence as we as- 
semble Sunday after Sunday here 
before the altar. United in heart and 
soul, in mind and spirit, priest and 
people gathered in their respective 
churches all over the world place 
their wants and desires at the feet of 
this same compassionate Saviour. And 
before each of these priests calls God 
down upon each such altar at Con- 
secration, with outstretched arms he 
pleads once more with the Lord of 
compassion, saying: “Be appeased 
by our humble pleadings, O Lord, and 
please accept these offerings of Thy 
people; and that no one’s prayer may 


go in vain, no one’s petition go un- 
heard, grant that we may actually 
obtain what we ask in lively faith.” 


Holy Eucharist the Secret of Our 
Spiritual Strength 

Then the little bell at the foot of 
the altar announces the presence of 
our God, hidden in the Holy Eu- 
charist. Since He has assured us, ‘I 
have compassion on the multitude,” 
we hasten to receive Him in Holy 
Communion. United with Him and 
strengthened and comforted by His 
divine presence, we are ready to re- 
turn to our allotted tasks or duties 
that confront us. And as a parting 
prayer, we turn once more to His 
loving heart and entreat Him, saying: 
“Grant, we entreat Thee, O Lord, 
that we who have been filled with 
Thy gifts may be cleansed by their 
effects and strengthened by their 
help.” 

Yes, my friends, the world may be 
steeped in gloom and despondency; 
many a heart around us is weighed 
down with grief and tribulation. But 
they know not the secret that has been 
revealed to us. How grateful we 
should be in the knowledge that there 
is a God of compassion—One who has 
assured us that He has compassion 
on the multitude! Therefore, let us 
forever remain anchored in the heart 
of this compassionate Saviour. Let 
us forever be grateful for the comforts 
that our holy religion affords us in 
life and in death. For, “if we be dead 
with Christ, we believe that we shall 
live also together with Christ... . 
So, do you also reckon that you are 
dead indeed to sin, but alive unto 
God, in Christ Jesus.”” Amen. 
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Seventh Sunday after Pentecost 


Catholic Action Sunday 


‘Every good tree bringeth forth good fruit.... By their fruits you shall know them” 
(Matt., vii. 17, 20). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) For a good Christian a mere negative 
life is not sufficient. We must be 
men of action. 

(2) To-day’s Liturgy points to good deeds as 
a prerequisite for eternal life. 

(3) St. Paul, in the Epistle, contrasts those 
who do evil with those who do good, 
indicating what each might expect as 
a reward. 

(4) The Gospel warns against false prophets 
who preach a negative kind of religion. 

(5) Every Sunday congregation is a public 
demonstration of wunity—unity of 
faith, unity of purpose, and unity of 
action. 

(6) This threefold unity is particularly 
manifest in the public reception of 
Holy Communion by the faithful. 


Sometimes we hear people say: “I 
think I live a pretty good life. I 
made my Easter Duty; I didn’t miss 
Mass; I didn’t get drunk; I didn’t 
hurt anybody.’ This is what we 
might call a “‘negative life,’ namely, 
one that accomplishes or does nothing 
in particular for or against the law of 
God. Such persons might do better 
by asking themselves: ‘When I 
went to Mass on Sundays, did I pray 
with attention and devotion? Be- 
sides not getting intoxicated, was I 
temperate in other respects such as 
eating, etc.? While I did not injure 
anybody, was I as charitable in 
thought, word, or deed towards others 
as I should be?” Here is a positive 
examination of conscience. God de- 
mands a positive religion from each 
one of us. He wants men of action. 
To merit heaven we must do some- 
thing. ‘‘Faith without good works is 


dead,” says St. James (ii. 26). This 
very thought seems to permeate the 
entire Mass for to-day, and is worthy 
of our brief consideration. 


(O Jesus, assist us with Thy grace!) 


The priest begins the Mass with 
these words this morning: ‘Clap 
your hands, all ye nations: shout 
unto God with the voice of joy. He is 
a great King over all the earth.” In 
ancient times the “‘clapping of hands’’ 
symbolized not only open approval of 
something, but also a united and 
active codperation in the act ap- 
proved. Therefore, in our case it 
means not only recognition of God as 
“King over all the earth,’’ but also 
our willingness to codperate with Him 
as His loyal subjects. Ours must be a 
positive religion. We further recog- 
nize this fact in the prayer that fol- 
lows, namely: ‘“‘O God, whose provi- 
dence never fails in its plans, we 
humbly plead for ourselves that Thou 
remove whatever may be harmful and 
grant whatever may be _ useful. 
Through Christ, our Lord.” In other 
words, here we recognize the need of 
God’s graces or helps to accomplish 
the tasks assigned to us individually 
and collectively as our respective du- 
ties in life. 


St. Paul Contrasts Those Who Do Evil 
with Those Who Do Good 


In to-day’s Epistle, St. Paul pro- 
ceeds to contrast the lot of those who 
neglect to coéperate with God’s graces 
with those who live and act in con- 
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formity with. His will. The former 
depend upon their own initiative, 
the others on the grace of Almighty 
God. ‘Brethren,’”’ he says, ‘I speak 
a human thing because of the in- 
firmity of your flesh; for as you 
yielded your members to serve un- 
cleanness and iniquity unto iniquity, 
so now yield your members (assisted 
with God’s grace) to serve justice 
unto sanctification. ... What fruit 
had you then in those things of which 
you are now ashamed? For the end 
of them is death. But now, being 
made free from sin and become serv- 
ants to God, you have fruit unto 
sanctification, and the end life ever- 
lasting. For the wages of sin is death, 
but the gift (grace) of God is life ever- 
lasting in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 
Therefore, the prayer that follows 
the Epistle to-day is an invitation from 
the Psalmist to come and _ learn. 
“Come,” says King David, ‘“‘come, 
children, hearken to me; I wil! teach 
you the fear of the Lord. Come ye to 
Him and be enlightened; and your 
faces shall not be confounded. O clap 
your hands; shout unto God with the 
voice of joy” (Ps. xxxiii). 


The Gospel Warns against False 
Prophets 


In pursuance of this very same 
thought, let us now turn to the Gospel 
that immediately follows. Having 
heard St. Paul contrast the fruits of 
sin, which is death, with the fruits 
unto sanctification, which is life ever- 
lasting, the Gospel carries a solemn 
warning that everyone of you can 
understand. Jesus spoke to His dis- 
ciples, saying: “Beware of false proph- 
ets, who come to you in the cloth- 
ing of sheep, but inwardly they are 
ravening wolves.’”’ In other words, 
at times we are almost bewildered and 


confused over the things we hear and 
read in our daily contacts with others. 
Frequently they are shockingly differ- 
ent from the things we were taught in 
early childhood in our catechisms and 
by our good and pious parents and 
teachers. Therefore, with much cause 
does Jesus in person warn us: ‘“Be- 
ware of false prophets, who come to 
you in sheep’s clothing. By their 
fruits you shall know them. Do men 
gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles? A good tree cannot bear 
evil fruit, nor can an evil tree bear good 
fruit. Therefore, by their fruits you 
shall know them.’”’ Then, once more 
recognizing the meaning of the clap- 
ping of hands with which we opened 
our Mass to-day, the Gospel closes 
with this solemn warning: “Not 
everyone who saith to Me, ‘Lord, 
Lord,’ shall enter into the kingdom 
of heaven; but he who doth the will 
of My Father who is in heaven, he 
shall enter the kingdom of heaven.”’ 
Again He demands a positive religion, 
one that is filled with good deeds and 
actions. 


Every Sunday’s Congregation a Public 
Demonstration of Unity in Action 


Seldom do we find ail the prayers 
for Holy Mass more beautifully co- 
herent in their expression of man’s 
recognition of his dependence and con- 
fidence in God, and in acting in con- 
formity therewith, than the prayers 
for to-day. Thus, while the priest 
offers up the host and chalice at the 
Offertory, we unite our hearts and 
minds with his. The material con- 
tributions we make at the Offertory 
are a further demonstration of this. 
Later, the priest prays in the name 
of all, saying: ‘‘As in holocausts of 
rams and bullocks, and as in thou- 
sands of fat lambs; so let our sacri- 
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fice be made in Thy sight this day 
that it may please Thee; for there is 
no confusion to them that trust in 
Thee.” 

Many centuries ago the Psalmist, 
David, was heard to exclaim: ‘“Be- 
hold how good and how pleasant it is 
for brethren to dwell together in 
unity!’ (Ps. cxxxii. 1). What would 
the same King David say if he could 
behold a Catholic congregation like 
yours assembled here at the altar for 
this sublime Eucharistic Sacrifice? 
We express our own thoughts feebly 
in the prayer that follows the Offertory, 
thus: ‘‘O God, who didst permit a 
variety of sacrifices under the Old 
Law awaiting the one perfect Sacri- 
fice, receive this Sacrifice from Thy 
devoted servants and sanctify it, as 
Thou didst sanctify the gifts of Abel, 
so that what each one has brought 
here to the glory of Thy Majesty may 
be of profit to all of us.” 


A Final Petition 


Thus, my friends, those beautiful, 
heart-throbbing prayers flow on—on 
through the Consecration and Ele- 
vation, on through Holy Communion, 
to the very end of the Mass. From 
amongst them all, allow me to quote 
the closing word of to-day’s Mass. 


Refreshened and strengthened from 
our brief visit before God’s altar, 
many embracing their divine Eucharis- 
tic Saviour in their own bosoms, we 
close to-day with these words: “May 
Thy health-giving grace, O Lord, both 
lead us from our wrong ways and lead 
us unto Thy right way. Through our 
Lord, Jesus Christ. Amen.” 

Truly, then, may we conclude that 
in every Catholic church every Sun- 
day—in fact, every day, where people 
gather together for the Holy Sacri- 
fice, no matter where the place may 
be, or in what part of the globe that 
sacred drama is being enacted—de- 
vout people are to be found adoring 
and praising the Lord, and beseeching 
Him for other needed graces, for 
strength and grace during the days that 
lie ahead with the duties and trials 
that accompany them. Truly, then, 
every church and every altar becomes 
for us a refreshing oasis where con- 
gregations gather for rest, for solace, 
for guidance, heeding the invitation of 
the Psalmist: ‘‘Come ye to Him and 
be enlightened; and your faces shall 
not be confounded. O clap your 
hands, all ye nations; shout unto God 
with the voice of joy. For the Lord 
is...a great king over all the earth” 
(Ps. xxxiii. 6; xlvi. 2, 3). Amen. 


Eighth Sunday after Pentecost 
Accounting for Our Stewardship 


“Give an account of thy stewardship, for now thou canst be steward no longer” 
(Luke, xvi. 2). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) As we go about our daily tasks, we rely 
upon the mercy and justice of God for 
our reward. 

(2) The opening prayers to-day are recog- 
nitions of God’s mercy and justice. 

(3) In the Epistle St. Paul warns against 
presumption of God’s mercy. 


(4) The Gospel reminds us that we are 
stewards of God and that an account- 
ing will come. 


(5) Prayer to God for strength to be and re- 
main faithful stewards. 


(6) The Holy Eucharist is our guarantee of 
fidelity as faithful stewards. 
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In last Sunday’s Gospel every man’s 
life was compared to a tree that bears 
fruit. Only a good tree can bear 
good fruit, while an evil tree can 
bring forth only evil fruit. Therefore, 
says Our Lord: “By their fruits you 
shall know them’ (Matt., vii. 16). 
To-day’s Gospel once more compares 
us with stewards. God is our supreme 
Master, and we should be His faithful 
stewards. Based on the prayers of 
to-day’s Mass, let us then briefly re- 
view our position in life in relation with 
our God. 

(O Jesus, assist us with Thy grace!) 

The opening prayer in to-day’s 
Mass recognizes our God as a God of 
mercy and of justice. ‘‘We have re- 
ceived Thy mercy, O God,” we pray, 
“in the midst of Thy temple; accord- 
ing to Thy Name, O God, so also is 
Thy praise unto the ends of the earth; 
Thy right hand is full of justice.” 
Recognizing our dependence upon 
God’s mercy, we continue: “We 
pray Thee, O Lord, in Thy mercy to 
grant us the spirit of always thinking 
and doing what is right, so that we 
who cannot exist without Thee, may 
be able to live according to Thy will.” 


St. Paul Warns against Presumption 
in God’s Mercy 

There are those who rely entirely 
upon God’s mercy, not caring whether 
their lives conform to the will of God 
or not. These are guilty of the sin 
of presumption. Against such St. 
Paul warns us in to-day’s Epistle in 
no uncertain terms, reminding us that 
we must not live according to the 
flesh, but according to the spirit. 
“Brethren,” he admonishes us, ‘“‘we are 
debtors, not to the flesh, to live accord- 
ing to the flesh, for if you live accord- 
ing to the flesh you shall die; but if 
by the spirit you mortify the deeds of 


the flesh, you shall live.” Then he 
proceeds to explain how we were ele- 
vated in spirit through Baptism. 
“Now you have not received the 
spirit of bondage again in fear, but 
you have received the spirit of adop- 
tion of sons, whereby we cry: ‘Abba 
(Father)!’... And if we are sons, we 
are heirs also; heirs indeed of God and 
joint heirs with Christ.’’ Realizing, 
therefore, our exalted position after 
Baptism and our eternal destiny here- 
after, it is but natural that, in the 
prayer that follows, we should go to 
the Saviour for refuge, praying: “Be 
Thou unto me a God, a protector and 
a place of refuge, to save me. In 
Thee, O God, have I hoped: O Lord, 
let me never be confounded.” 


Day of Accounting Will Come 


Yes, on judgment day “let me not 
be confounded.” That is the great 
question at the close of everyone’s life: 
“How will the Lord judge me?” 
Hence, as we go about our daily tasks 
forever trusting in the mercy and 
goodness of God let us recall that, as 
St. Luke reminds us in to-day’s Gospel, 
we are mere stewards in the sight of 
God. What we do with our talents 
that have been given us is daily re- 
corded in the book of life. At the end 
of life’s journey a strict accounting 
will be demanded from each and every 
one of us. God’s mercy will cease, and 
His justice will decide our eternal fate. 
In order to bring home to us the grav- 
ity of our stewardship, Jesus tells His 
disciples a story of a rich man who had 
a steward who was reported to him 
as squandering his possessions. He 
calls the unfaithful steward and de- 
mands an accounting: ‘Make an 
accounting of thy stewardship, for 
thou canst be steward no longer.” 

This steward, being wise in worldly 
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affairs, realizes that his master will 
dispossess him of all worldly goods. 
“To dig I am not able; to beg I am 
ashamed,” he says to himself. In 
other words he admitted his inability to 
make an honest living in his own right. 
He must have been similar to some of 
our modern politicians. Therefore, 
knowing the various obligations of his 
other subordinates towards the com- 
mon master, this chief steward de- 
cides to gain their good will by calling 
them together and reducing their ob- 
ligations, knowing that soon they 
would be called upon to testify against 
their chief steward. The shrewd poli- 
tician of his day was garnering votes 
for himself by dispensing patronage 
at other people’s expense. Hearing 
about this, the rich man went so far 
as to praise the unfaithful steward for 
his shrewdness. 

But now comes the important part 
of to-day’s Gospel-story, intended for 
us. It is this: “The children of this 
world are wiser in their generation 
than the children of light.”” In other 
words, we should be more prudent all 
through our lives in utilizing to the 
best of our ability every talent that 
God has entrusted to us. All the ma- 
terial things of this world should be so 
employed that they will eventually 
redound to our eternal advantage; 
our spiritual life, so replete with 
graces, our sacramental life, our de- 
votional life at home and in church, 
our religious associations with our 
fellow-men, should all be looked upon 
in the light of eternity, for the time 
will come when the Lord will say: 
“Give an account of thy stewardship 
for now thou canst be steward no 
longer.” In brief, it will be our 
spiritual and corporal works of mercy, 
our good deeds through life, that will 
be weighed in the balance against the 


evil, culpable or inculpable, that we 
have done. We must answer strictly 
for the opportunities for good we have 
neglected, and for the talents that we 
have squandered. 


Prayer to Remain Faithful Stewards 


After this life, the lot of the good and 
the bad, as of the faithful or unfaithful 
steward, will greatly differ. This is 
indicated by the prayer in to-day’s 
Mass following the Gospel. At the 
Offertory we read: ‘Thou wilt save 
the humble people, O Lord, and wilt 
bring down the eyes of the proud; 
for who is God but Thee, O Lord?” 
Then, following the offering of our 
hearts and souls and our material 
offerings with the priest, we pray: 
“Receive, we beseech Thee, O Lord, 
these gifts, which, out of Thine own 
generosity, we bring unto Thee, that 
these most holy Mysteries, by the 
working power of Thy grace, may 
sanctify our conduct in this life and 
bring us to joys without end.” 


The Holy Eucharist Our Guarantee 
of Fidelity 

There is a special significance in 
the prayer said at Communion to-day. 
It reveals a secret to those who have 
become the adopted sons of God and 
co-heirs to His kingdom. This secret 
is contained in our Eucharistic Lord. 
If anyone should question this as- 
sertion, let him read the Communion 
Prayer: ‘“‘Taste and see that the 
Lord is sweet: blessed is the man that 
hopeth in Him.” Therefore in closing 
we pray: ‘May this heavenly Sacra- 
ment be to us, O Lord, a renewal of 
both mind and body, so that as we 
perform this act of worship we may 
also feel its effect.” 

Oh, my friends, do you realize the 
great privilege that is ours every 
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Sunday as we assemble here for Holy 
Mass? How pleasing it must be to 
the heart of the Saviour to behold 
His people congregate Sunday after 
Sunday here at His altar, to pray, to 
adore, to be strengthened and to be 


consoled! Again, we might exclaim: 
“Behold how good and how pleasant 
it is for brethren to dwell together 
in unity: for there the Lord hath com- 
manded blessing, and life for ever- 
more’”’ (Ps. cxxxii. 1-3). Amen. 


Ninth Sunday after Pentecost 


The Fickleness of Human Nature 


‘Wherefore, he that thinketh himself to stand, let him take heed lest he fall’’ 
(I Cor., x. 12). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) The unpredictable man. 
(2) Acknowledgment of our own human 


weaknesses. 

(3) St. Paul enumerates sins we are prone 
to commit. 

(4) God indicates what His temples of 
worship should be. 


(5) The secret of Christian fortitude. 


Those of you who are somewhat ad- 
vanced in years can readily appreciate 
the meaning of the words of St. Paul 
just quoted, which gives us the key to 
all the prayers of Holy Mass to-day. 
Most of you have experienced the un- 
reliability of even the best of our 
human intentions. Human nature 
seems constantly to play tricks upon 
us. At one moment we feel so strong 
and so confident in being able to obey 
the will of God in our daily life’s 
routine. We feel capable of resisting 
any and every temptation, when sud- 
denly, like a sharp puff of wind, we 
are thrown off our guard and feel a 
consciousness of having offended God. 
Holy Scripture enumerates three prin- 
cipal sources of attack upon our better 
selves, namely: (a) the world with 
its constant allurements, its glitter 
and promises; (b) our own concupis- 
cence and pride of life; and (c) the 
buffeting from Satan himself. Let us 


see now how the prayers in to-day’s 
Mass are an acknowledgment of these 
truths. 


(O Jesus, assist us with Thy grace!) 


The very first prayer is an acknowl- 
edgment of our own helplessness. 
“Behold,” the priest prays after he as- 
cends the altar, ‘God is my helper, 
and the Lord is the protector of my 
soul: turn back the evils upon my 
enemies, and cut them off in Thy 
truth. Save me, O God, by Thy name, 
and deliver me in Thy strength.”’ 
Then he immediately asks God to hear- 
ken to the prayers of His lowly peti- 
tioners, and “make them ask only 
such things as are pleasing to Thee.” 


Epistle Enumerates Certain Sins We 
Are Prone to Commit 

St. Paul, in to-day’s Epistle, pro- 
ceeds to enumerate certain sins that 
man is prone to commit, and for 
which he has been severely punished 
by Almighty God, saying: ‘These 
things . . . are written for our correc- 
tion.’”” He mentions in particular the 
sins of lust, of idolatry, and fornica- 
tion. For the last-mentioned sin 
God permitted 23,000 to fall in one 
day. Some tempted Christ and per- 
ished by the serpents. Others mur- 
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mured against God and were de- 
stroyed. Since all these things were 
written for our correction, ‘‘therefore,”’ 
he warns us, “let him that thinketh 
himself to stand take heed lest he fall.” 
If temptations come, as they most cer- 
tainly do in everyone’s life, he warns 
us not to rely upon our own strength 
to overcome them, but to turn to God 
for help and the grace of perseverance. 
For ‘‘God is faithful,’’ he assures us, 
“and will not suffer you to be tempted 
beyond your strength, but with the 
temptation will also give you a way 
out that you may be able to bear it.” 

Realizing, our frailty from our own 
personal experience, as well as from 
the warning of St. Paul in to-day’s 
Epistle, it is but natural that we 
should, in the prayer that follows, 
turn to God and pray for deliverance 
from all these temptations, saying: 
“Deliver me from my enemies, O my 
God: and defend me from them that 
rise up against me.” 


God Indicates What His Temple of 
Worship Should Be 


Our presence here this morning, 
our coming here on Sunday after Sun- 
day, is for the purpose of obtaining 
this added strength from God through 
prayer, so that we shall overcome all 
those temptations we are buffeted 
with from day to day. But not every- 
one here before me, not everyone who 
comes to church from Sunday to Sun- 
day, is motivated by the spirit of 
prayer. Frequently many other mo- 
tives, far removed from religion and 
devotion, prompt people to come to 
Mass. Their very indifference about 
arriving on time, their dress, their 
deportment and distractions, all in- 
dicate that. For such to-day’s Gospel 
should serve as a solemn warning that 
the temple of God is a house of prayer. 


The Gospel tells us that, when Christ 
drew near Jerusalem and saw the city, 
He wept over it. And why? Because 
he saw the sins that were being com- 
mitted there. He saw how some were 
even desecrating the holy Temple it- 
self, utilizing its sacred precincts 
where others came to pray and offer 
sacrifice, to barter and sell, profiteer- 
ing on those who purchased offerings 
for the sacrificial act in the house of 
God. And entering the temple, Christ 
drove the money-changers out, say- 
ing: “‘My house is a house of prayer, 
but you have made it a den of thieves.”’ 


Secret of Christian Fortitude 


Heeding the admonition to make this 
a “house of prayer,’’ we proceed after 
the Gospel with Holy Mass praying 
to-day: ‘‘We beseech Thee, O Lord, 
for the grace of worthily frequenting 
these Mysteries, because every time 
this memorial Sacrifice is offered up, 
the work of our redemption is carried 
on.” 

As on every other Sunday, we ap- 
proach the most solemn part of Holy 
Mass, the Consecration of the sacred 
species, calling God down upon our 
altars, while the devout adorers kneel 
in prayer and adoration. They lov- 
ingly await the arrival of the moment 
when they can unite themselves with 
their Eucharistic Lord, who has as- 
sured us: ‘‘He who eats My flesh, and 
drinks My blood, abides in Me, and I 
in him.’”’ These very words are re- 
peated at Holy Communion in to- 
day’s Mass. And we conclude the 
Mass to-day with a final prayer that 
“the reception of Thy Sacrament, O 
Lord, obtain for us both purity of 
heart and unity with one another.” 

“Purity of heart and unity with one 
another!’’ What a beautiful ending 
of to-day’s Mass! What a beautiful 
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prayer right after Holy Communion! 
And thus, my friends, from Sunday 
to Sunday, as we follow the exact 
prayers that the priest prays at Mass, 
we find one continuous chain of salu- 
tary, refreshing thoughts, of admoni- 
tions and instructions, that buoy us 
up and prepare us to face the daily 
grind of another week which will soon 
confront us. In fact, every Sunday 
we might leave this church with the 


words of St. Paul in the Epistle to-day 
upon our lips: “God is faithful and 
will not permit you to be tempted 
beyond your strength.’”’ And for those 
who do not come to Mass to pray, to 
find strength and to be comforted, the 
warning words of Our Lord in to-day’s 
Gospel hold equally true: “If thou 
also hadst known, and that in this thy 
day, the things that are to thy peace!”’ 
Amen. 








Roman Documents 


Erection of New Diocese 
of Youngstown 


The December issue of the Acta 
A postolice Sedis (XXXV, no. 12) con- 
tains the Apostolic Constitution which 
separates six counties from the terri- 
tory of the Diocese of Cleveland 
(Ashtabula, Trumbull, Mahoning, 
Columbiana, Stark and Portage), and 
forms these counties into the Diocese 
of Youngstown. The City of Youngs- 
town is declared to be the seat of the 
diocese, and St. Columba’s Church 
the episcopal cathedral. 


Centenary of Notre Dame 
University 


In a most cordial Epistle the Holy 
Father joins in the happy commemora- 
tion of the Centenary of Notre Dame. 
Recalling his personal visit to this 
great institution, its expansive campus 
of seventeen hundred acres, and its 
fifty-five modern buildings, His Holi- 
ness states that he “‘thinks of them as 
an external expression of the ‘Spirit 
of Notre Dame,’ that indefinable, yet 
very real and wholesome spiritual at- 
mosphere which hovers over your 
campus and which is spread to the 


corners of the earth by your alumni 
whose training has prepared them to 
serve as edifying examples of the 
virility and real value of truly Chris- 
tian education.” 

After reviewing the history of Notre 
Dame from its foundation, His Holi- 
ness commends especially the spiritual 
training given to the students: the 
devotion to the Blessed Sacrament 
and Mary Immaculate; the practice 
of frequent and daily Communion, etc. 
A special commendation is given to 
“the daily Religious Bulletin, which 
has proved so effective an instrument 
in the furtherance of the apostolate on 
and off the campus.”’ A tribute is also 
paid to ‘‘the exemplary conduct and 
competitive integrity of the Univer- 
sity’s representatives,’ which ‘has 
done much to dispel from the minds of 
American youth any notion that fidel- 
ity to one’s religious practices is in- 
consonant with the best in American 
manhood.”’ 

In the closing paragraphs the Holy 
Father speaks at length of the dis- 
tinguished contributions to scholar- 
ship made by Notre Dame professors 
and alumni (Acta A post. Sedis, XXXV, 
394-397). 
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Book Reviews 


Genuine Humanism.—Man has _ been 
likened to a vine which trails on the ground 
and by itself cannot rise from the earth. 
The simile is very appropriate, for man un- 
aided is incapable of reaching his full stature 
and realizing the conditions that make for 
decent human living. What may be called 
anthropocentric humanism cannot sustain its 
own weight and collapses. To remain on the 
human level, humanism calls for a center of 
gravity outside itself to pull it upward. 

This, in brief, would be the thesis which 
Maritain defends with his usual brilliance in a 
lecture originally delivered in Paris and now 
translated and published as a neat and at- 
tractive little volume. The author makes a 
number of interesting points. The exclusive 
cult of reason invariably leads to irrational- 
ism in theory and brutality in practice. Just 
at the present the world is experiencing what 
the writer designates as ‘‘an irrationalist 
tidal wave.”” The life urges of the instinctive 
kind triumph. To the rationalist humanism, 
Maritain opposes the “the humanism of the 
Incarnation.’’ Hatred in our days has gained 
an alarming ascendancy, so that the author 
justly speaks of ‘‘the sovereignty of hate.” 
In part, this hatred stems from a wrong con- 
cept of the political, which is made to consist 
in opposition; fundamental to the political 
community is that it comes into being “against 
the other.’’ Though the booklet bears a some- 
what pessimistic title, it ends on an opti- 
mistic note. To the question whether it is too 
late for a renewal of European civilization, it 
answers: ‘‘It was too late for the Europe of 
yesterday. For the crucified Europe of to- 
day it is not too late.”’ 

The ‘Twilight of Civilization’ belongs to 
that class of literature which is known as 
philosophy of history, and which by the 
historian is regarded with no small measure 
of distrust. History does not always follow a 
rational course nor is it consistent. The 
philosopher views history from too great a 
distance, and rarely escapes the temptation 
to oversimplify in order to fit things into his 

1 The Twilight of Civilization. By Jacques 
Maritain. Translated by Lionel Landry 
(Sheed & Ward, New York City). 


scheme. Without wishing to deny the power 
of ideas in the shaping of historical events, 
we must stress the fact that economic factors 
also exert a considerable influence on his- 
torical development. Frequently ideologies 
do not inaugurate historical movements, but 
are devised to justify trends that have a dis- 
tinctly economic etiology. We would do well 
in this connection to recall the function of the 
myth according to Sorrel. Reading the pages 
of the little volume, one cannot throw off 
the impression that things fit together too 
nicely. Such is hardly ever the case where 
stubborn facts are concerned. History is not 
a dialectical movement. 

Maritain is more at home in the realm of 
abstract speculation, as his volume on the 
rights of man clearly proves.?, The value of 
this second volume lies not in matter of detail 
but in the fundamental orientation which it 
imparts to questions of social and political 
philosophy. The first thing to be established 
in political philosophy is the nature of the 
human person, for from this everything else 
follows with logical necessity. Man lives in 
social relationships through which he acquires 
his own personal perfection, but he transcends 
society. If society is to fulfill its purpose and 
to meet the needs of man, it must be personal- 
istic, communitarian, pluralistic, and theistic. 
The theistic character of society implies 
neither a State Church nor clerical domina- 
tion. For the rights of man the natural law 
affords the only guarantee. This natural law 
is really human nature; it was accepted by 
classical thought but brought to fuller recog- 
nition by Christianity. While the author 
is aware of the shortcomings of democracies, 
he nevertheless holds that democratic govern- 
ment offers the greatest protection for liberty. 
Moreover democracy contains within itself 
the power of self-correction and progressive 
improvement. Maritain speaks impressively 
of the dignity of work and the rights of the 
worker. In the small volume which he has 
given us, we find principles that will be very 


2 The Rights of Man and the Natural Law. 
By Jacques Maritain. Translated by Doris 
C. Anson (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 
City). 
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helpful in the coming world reconstruction. 

The deep wells from which Maritain draws 
the practical wisdom he sets forth for his con- 
temporaries in the language of to-day are the 
Scholastic tradition and the Papal teaching. 
His views on Corporatism derive from 
Quadragesimo Anno, as he explicitly states, 
and those on the rights of man are an echo of 
Divini Redemptoris. Yes, Papal utterances 
carry with them great weight and are re- 
spectfully listened to by men in all walks of 
life. They deal with the live issues of the 
present, and furnish safe and reliable guidance 
in practical affairs. Of course, students and 
scholars consult them frequently, but in some 
manner they ought to be made accessible to 
wider circles. This can be done only by a 
well-chosen collection of excerpts. Father 
Naughton has entered this way and gathered 
in the narrow compass of a slender tome 
doctrinal pronouncements of the reigning 
Pontiff on the pressing problems of the day.* 
In such a compilation the arrangement of the 
topics which facilitates ready reference must 
be the main consideration. The booklet in 
this regard meets the most exacting require- 
ments. The Index extends over sixteen pages 
and is as complete as could be desired. 

No serious-minded student will be satis- 
fied with a translation if he can gain access to 
the original document; yet, a translation can 
be very helpful as a key to the right interpre- 
tation of the original text, and this for the 
simple reason that a translation never is just 
that, but inevitably takes on the character of 
an interpretation. On account of the sub- 
jective bias of the translator, an approved 
version is desirable wherever important mat- 
ters are concerned. The publication of the 
two great Papal Social Encyclicals in the 
original text with an authorized English ver- 
sion on opposite pages was a good idea.‘ 
Unfortunately, the execution leaves much to 
be desired. In spots the translation is any- 
thing but elegant. The English text of 
Rerum Novarum is unbroken and without 
headlines to mark off the different subjects. 


* Pius XII on World Problems. By James 
W. Naughton, S.J. (The America Press, 
New York City). 

*Two Basic Social Encyclicals: On the 
Condition of Workers, Leo XIII, and Forty 
Years After on Reconstructing Social Order, 
Pius XI. Latin Text with English Trans- 
lation Approved by the Holy See (The 
Catholic University of America Press, dis- 
tributed through Benziger Brothers, New 
York City). 


The text of Quadragesimo at least has marginal 
captions which give the reader some help. 
There is no topical Index. In spite of these 
shortcomings, this handy edition of the two 
Encyclicals will be quite serviceable. 
CHARLES BRUEHL, PH.D. 


National Liturgical Week, 1943.'—The 
National Liturgical Week happily is becoming 
a permanent part of American ecclesiastical 
life. One can hope that the fruit of these 
annual gatherings will be a real and increasing 
understanding of the official worship of the 
Church and a deeper participation in it by 
both the clergy and the faithful. The fourth 
Liturgical Week was held in Chicago from 
October 12 to 16, of last year, under the 
auspices of the newly formed Liturgical Con- 
ference. It is significant that this new body 
was established to replace the Benedictine 
Liturgical Conference, which had originally 
sponsored the National Liturgical Week. 
The change, we are told, is merely one of 
method and organization and does not entail 
any departure from the original aims and 
principles. The members of the Benedictine 
Order will continue to take an active part in 
the execution and expansion of the project 
they initiated. It no longer has need of their 
special tutelage. 

The papers and discussions of the 1943 
Liturgical Week have, as in preceding years, 
been made available for general distribution. 
The theme of the meeting was the meaning 
and the implications of liturgical sacrifice. 
It is a subject that is fundamental and far- 
reaching. The first day was devoted to a 
consideration of sacrifice as an external and 
internal act; its place in the life of Christ, 
whose entire life was duly ordered toward His 
final act of sacrifice; its realization in the 
Christian sacrifice offered daily upon our 
altars. Each of these topics was presented 
with special emphasis upon the inward dis- 
positions supposed in a sacrificial act, the 
offering and holocaust of the will. Some per- 
sons have thought of the liturgical revival al- 
most entirely in terms of ritual and externals. 
These, of course, are only means, though 
highly important and sacred means. It is well 
that the raison d’étre of the sacrificial act be 
stressed, for even one convinced theoretically 
of this primacy will often lose sight of the fact 
in his own spiritual life. 

1 Published by The Liturgical Conference, 
Ferdinand, Ind. (pp. x + 182). 
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The second day was given to the problem of 
integrating the act of liturgical sacrifice into 
the spiritual life of the Christian individual. 
The relationship between the Sacrifice of the 
Mass and the Sacraments was considered first. 
It was stated that, not only are all the Sacra- 
ments centered around the Eucharist, but 
that every Sacrament ‘‘is a sacrificial work, 
the offering of a gift, a creature composed of 
body and soul, that he be consecrated to God 
(sacrum facere) in being sanctified by God and 
united with Him” (p.41). In other words, the 
administration of each Sacrament involves, 
not only a receiving, but also a giving. This 
giving is even said to be the opus operantis 
of the Sacrament. The use of this term in 
the context seems ill-advised. The disposi- 
tions of the minister and the recipient of a 
Sacrament are not in any sense the cause of 
its effects, but merely requisite conditions. 
It is, therefore, inaccurate to declare that the 
opus of a Sacrament is in any way that of the 
operantis, even if this is the Church. The 
extension of the sacrifice to the sacramentals 
was next discussed. The sacramentals are a 
means of sanctifying the ordinary things and 
activities of daily life, of integrating them 
all into one’s service of God, which of course 
is the inward meaning of sacrifice. Included 
also in the volume are papers (though they 
were not actually read to the assembled gath- 
ering) on the necessary correlation between 
the ritual Sacrifice of the Mass and the ascet- 
ical sacrifice of Christian living, the ascetic 
value of the choral recitation of the Divine 
Office for both body and soul, and the per- 
sonal sacrifice Mary made of herself as this is 
revealed in the cycle of her feasts. The spirit- 
ual life of a Christian is, in practice, initiated 
and developed principally within his parish. 
Therefore, it is proper to understand the part 
the liturgical sacrifice should play in the 
spiritual life of a parish. Three pastors (two 
from urban parishes, one from a rural parish) 
set forth the relationship in precise and prac- 
tical terms, that is, as to what might be 
done because it has already been done. Cer- 
tainly their zeal is worthy of imitation. 

The topic of the third day was ‘Sacrifice 
and Society,” or, as the chairman of the morn- 
ing session expressed it, ‘‘the connection be- 
tween the liturgy celebrated within the church 
and the great world without its doors.” 
The salvation of society is to be found in the 
corporate action of its members. That is 
the Catholic program. The Mass, in fact the 


entire liturgy, is a definite, forceful expression 
of that spirit; it will infuse a similar spirit 
into the agencies and activities that its offerers 
create for social wellbeing. The spirit of 
sacrifice must permeate any solution of the 
racial problem, of the rural problem, of the 
labor problem, of the problem of world peace 
—that is, of course, if these problems are to be 
solved. It is not that the liturgy can offer a 
solution in precise and detailed terms, but 
that it will inspire and fortify the generous 
souls who would spend and sacrifice them- 
selves for the good of their fellow-men. 

There are several excellent papers in the 
volume. One can derive great profit from the 
scholarly contribution offered by Father EI- 
lard upon the general meaning of sacrifice. 
Dom Pollard presents an interesting and in- 
structive analysis of the practice of asceticism 
entailed in the choral recitation of the Office. 
Priests and laity who live the so-called active 
life are apt to overlook the real but hidden 
ascetic values of monasticism. Any pastor 
would be delighted and inspired by the pro- 
gram of liturgical revival which Father 
Hanrahan of the Archdiocese of Los Angeles 
achieved in his parish. It is sound, it is 
practical, and it is imitable. Msgr. Hillen- 
brand contributed a splendid explication of 
the pronouncement of Pius X that active 
participation in the liturgy is the primary and 
indispensable source of the Christian spirit. 
Communal worship is the source and the pat- 
tern of communal living. Don Sturzo’s paper 
on “‘Christian Sacrifice and Peace on Earth” 
develops a similar theme. The value of his 
contribution may be judged from the follow- 
ing excerpt: ‘‘An essential thingis still wanted, 
this is, to conceive of peace as a continuous 
sacrifice in union with the Sacrifice of Christ. 
This is no mere psychological suggestion, no 
imaginary mysticism, no devotional self- 
satisfaction, but rather the very essence of 
peace” (p. 171). One would not give a just 
appraisal of the papers of the Liturgical Week 
if one did not call attention to the introduc- 
tory address of His Excellency, Archbishop 
Stritch. It is brief but rich in wisdom, offering 
the principles to which a sound liturgical 
movement must conform. Its program should 
not only be firmly rooted in theology; it must 
also be specific and concrete, providing prac- 
tical aids for an understanding of the liturgy. 
Fads and fancies should be put aside, Above 
all, there ought to be a full and exact com- 
pliance with the official directions of the 
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Church. A neglect of the rubrics is a neglect 
of the liturgy. It is to be hoped that future 
Liturgical Weeks will not fail to heed these 
recommendations. 

It is interesting to read the transcript of the 
discussions provoked by the various papers. 
However, the ex tempore character of the re- 
marks and of the proposals offered precludes 
the possibility of avoiding completely exagger- 
ations and even inaccuracies. The airing of 
personal views may be profitable at the time 
of the meeting, but a permanent record of 
some of the comments expressed does not 
serve any useful purpose. If a suggestion 
made is apt to be regarded as an imprudent 
innovation, or if it is at variance with the 
rubrics, its inclusion in the printed volume 
may tend to bring the liturgical movement 
somewhat into disrepute instead of promoting 
its interests. Perhaps the editor of future 
volumes of the Liturgical Week will keep this 
in mind. 

Francis B. DONNELLY, S.T.L., J.C.D. 


Recent Spiritual Works.—The Newman 
Bookshop of Westminster, Maryland, is to be 
congratulated very sincerely on its publication 
of some great classics of spirituality. Among 
the finest of these is the 400-page volume en- 
titled ‘‘The Spiritual Conferences: St. Francis 
de Sales,’’ containing twenty-one conferences 
delivered by the Saint to his beloved spiritual 
daughters, the Visitation Nuns. These con- 
ferences are preceded by an admirable Preface 
of eighteen pages by Dom B. Mackey, O.S.B., 
and the brilliant Introduction of thirty-two 
pages written by Cardinal Wiseman for the 
English edition of 1862. 

These conferences were never written out 
by St. Francis himself. They are a compila- 
tion of notes set down by the nuns themselves 
after the conferences had been given. Two 
nuns especially who had remarkable memories 
were able to write down almost everything 
the Saint said. These notes were kept to- 
gether and were published after St. Francis’ 
death in an authentic edition vouched for by 
St. Jane-Frances de Chantal herself. 

One of the forces that conspire to give the 
conferences their ease and charm is the fact 
that St. Francis made a habit of basing his 
talks on the questions that the Sisters them- 
selves asked, or he treated the topics that they 
themselves requested. Hence, many of the 
conferences move along in a free and loosely 
connected style that is very conversational. 


As a result, the work serves as an admirable 
book for spiritual reading or meditation, be- 
cause it can be so readily broken up or inter- 
rupted and so readily delved into at almost 
any point; on every page there will be found 
sparkling gems of thought, with sentence 
after sentence that could serve as the subject 
for a meditation in itself. 

Among the titles appear many topics not 
generally treated in spiritual books: On Con- 
stancy; On Cordiality; On Antipathies; On 
Private Judgment. These conferences breathe 
forth the spirit of moderation and holy pru- 
dence and meekness for which their sainted 
author is himself so famous. In the confer- 
ence “On Cordiality,” St. Francis says reas- 
suringly that in practising the virtues “‘it is a 
very difficult thing always to hit the centre of 
our target. It is perfectly true that we ought 
all to intend to pierce the central white of that 
perfect virtue which we desire so ardently, but 
still we must not lose courage if we do not 
attain its very essence, provided that we hit 
the target at all, and as close to the centre 
as we can; for the very Saints themselves 
could not perfectly attain all the virtues, none 
but Our Lord and Our Lady could” (pp. 59- 
60). What encouragement there is in this 
consoling passage: ‘It may be that a Sister 
whom you often see stumbling and commit- 
ting many imperfections is more virtuous and 
more pleasing to God (either because of the 
great courage which she preserves in the midst 
of these imperfections, never allowing herself 
to be troubled or cast down by seeing herself 
so liable to fall, or because of the humility 
which she extracts from them, or, again, by 
the love of her abjection) than another who 
may have a dozen virtues, natural or ac- 
quired, and who will therefore strive and 
labor less, and perhaps be less humble and 
courageous than she who is so apt to fall’ 
(p. 63). 

Many questions that occur to the minds of 
of all good Religious striving after perfection 
in community life find an answer in these in- 
spired pages: e.g., the possibility of show- 
ing an equal affection for all (p. 69), the 
interpretation to be given to Our Lord’s 
warning that we shall have to give an ac- 
count of every idle word (p. 69), the manner 
of interpreting the actions of others (p. 72), 
etc. 

Some of the conferences contain a vast 
wealth of matter that would not be suspected 
from the title. For example, in the confer- 
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ence ‘“‘On Religious Modesty” are to be found 
directions regarding demeanor (p. 140), the 
manner of administering correction (p. 142), 
the rise of involuntary anger (p. 150), 
the need of not expecting to feel God’s pres 
ence or to feel the possession of any virtue 
(p. 157), the manner of practising the love of 
God by willing it (p. 158), the impossibility 
of finding a ready-made short-cut to perfec- 
tion (p. 159), ete. Some of St. Francis’ 
remarks in this conference which lend them- 
selves admirably to quotation and develop- 
ment are (e.g.): “One actually finds souls 
who are so busy thinking how they shall doa 
thing that they have no time to do it; and 
yet, in what concerns our perfection, which 
consists in the union of our soul with the 
Divine Goodness, there is no question of 
knowing much, but of doing’ (p. 158). 
And again: “I would have you know that 
we must never cease to make good resolu- 
tions, even though we may be well aware 
that, generally speaking, we do not carry 
them into effect... .’’ (p. 163). 

These ‘Spiritual Conferences’’ will make 
profitable and interesting reading for all 
who are striving after perfection; for priests 
charged with the duty of delivering confer- 
ences to nuns or of directing them in the 
confessional, this volume will serve as a 
golden treasury of material. The book sells 
at a very reasonable price. 

The Newman Bookshop has also published 
a very handy little edition of St. Ignatius 
Loyola’s famous Spiritual Exercises. The 
title-page calls it ‘The Text of the Spiritual 
Exercises of Saint Ignatius,’’ translated from 
the original Spanish. There are some 125 
pages, with a short preface outlining the 
history of the text. 

Worthy of particular notice is the volume of 
“Cardinal Mercier’s Conferences.’’ It is a 
work of 206 pages, containing seven confer- 
ences of two parts each, delivered by Cardinal 
Mercier to his seminarists at Mechlin. 

The superlative quality of these confer- 
ences has been commended by many great 
churchmen (for example, Canon Sheehan of 
Doneraile whose introduction is printed 
before the text), but especially by His Holi- 
ness, Pope Pius X, to whom the book was 
dedicated by the Cardinal. The Pope’s an- 
swering letter is published at the beginning 
of the volume, and the saintly Pontiff uses 
words of approbation which cannot be excelled 
when he says that “Clerical Students may 


consider them as the very words of the Vicar 
of Jesus Christ Himself.’’ 

But these conferences contain a depth of 
doctrine and universality of appeal which 
make them valuable reading for all religious 
people. The Third Conference alone would 
make the whole book worth possessing: 
“Recollection and Silence considered from 
the Moral Standpoint: (1) Of the Dangers 
of Dissipation and of Thoughtless Words; 
(2) The Discipline of the Tongue.” To- 
wards the end of his exhortations on this 
point the learned Cardinal says: ‘Besides, 
it is no exaggeration to say that this careless- 
ness about the sins of the tongue is in a great 
measure the reason why so much discredit 
falls on numbers of pious people, and through 
them on religion itself’ (p. 58). 

The Fifth Conference, on ‘Intercourse 
with God,” is pellucidly reasoned and ex- 
quisitely phrased. ‘‘To know that we are 
loved is the fundamental condition, the neces- 
sary starting-point, the very soul of prayer. 
This feeling—that in drawing nigh to God 
we approach a Father who loves us—opens 
the heart to the effusions of affection, to 
intimate confidences, and elicits from it 
numberless acts of love’’ (p. 115). Every 
priest will find this book an immense help 
in spiritualizing his activity. 

Many a vocation to the priesthood is 
fostered by the personal interest some priest 
takes in a good boy that serves at the altar. 
The seed of vocation is planted and nurtured 
and finally fructifies when his protégé sets 
out for the preparatory seminary. His 
spiritual father is anxious to give him some 
little gift, some useful token of his affection 
and interest. It would be hard to find 
anything better than the little book, ‘The 
Young Seminarian,” by Father B. F. Mar- 
cetteau, S.S. 

This volume of prayer-book size, in an at- 
tractive binding, consists of 528 pages, of 
which the first 286 comprise prayers and de- 
votions, and the last 242 are devoted to a 
series of essays directed immediately to the 
needs and life of students in the preparatory 
seminary. Some of the topics treated have 
a universal appeal, such as the chapters on 
etiquette, letter-writing, conversation, voca- 
tion, friendships, reverence, etc. Almost 
all the matter can serve as profitable spiritual 
reading for any seminarians, whether they 
be in the major or in the minor seminary. 
Hence ‘‘The Young Seminarian” will be an 
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ideal gift for any young man studying for 
the priesthood. 

There is a recent publication that will be 
of interest to friends of the Eastern Rites, 
entitled ‘‘One Fold and One Shepherd—Radio 
Addresses” by the Most Rev. Ambrose 
Senyshyn, O.S.B.M., Auxiliary Bishop of the 
Ukrainian Catholic Diocese of the United 
States of America. 

On pages 14-17 there is some useful infor- 
mation on where the Catholics of Eastern 
Rites are to be found in America. These 
data will prove interesting to those who have 
read about the Eastern Rites and are anxious 
to attend services in some of their churches. 
This booklet also points out the important 
providential vocation of the comparatively 
small Eastern Catholic Churches—to serve 
as a link for the reunion some day of the 
Orthodox Christians with the Catholic 
Church. 

Copies of the booklet (30 pages) can te 
procured from the Ukrainian Catholic Semi- 
nary, Stamford, Conn. There is a valuable 
page of bibliography at the end. His Ex- 
cellency Bishop Senyshyn is to be sincerely 
congratulated on his many zealous efforts to 
spread knowledge and understanding of the 
Eastern Rites. 

CLEMENT C. ENGLERT, C.SS.R. 


Christianity and the War.'—Archbishop 
Spellman has again given us a book which is at 
once fascinating and inspiring. It is not a 
large volume in many pages, but a compre- 
hensive one in elevation of thought and wise 
and far-reaching counsel. Its contents are the 
fruit of long and devout meditation on spirit- 
ual subjects and of a heart burning with love 
for his country and his fellow-man, made es- 
pecially living and pertinent now by recent 
and extensive experiences with men in the 
armed forces on far-flung battle fronts. It is 
a beautiful piece of writing, with pathetic and 
cheering sketches so interwoven as to issue in 
strains of hope and triumph. 

The author’s purpose here is to bring 
personal consolation and a renewal of faith 
and confidence to bereaved parents who 
have lost or may yet lose their sons in this 
dreadful war, and to wives who have sur- 
rendered their husbands for the great cause. 
To this end His Excellency points out three 

1 The Risen Soldier. By Francis J. Spell- 


man, Archbishop of New York (Macmillan 
Co., New York City). 


striking parallels: first, between the Divine 
Soldier who gave His life for the peace and 
salvation of all men and our soldiers who are 
giving their lives for the peace and prosperity 
of their country and their fellow-man; second, 
between the Holy Mother, who willingly 
surrendered her Divine and only Son for the 
sake of others, and the many mothers now 
who have parted and are parting with their 
sons for the rest of us and for prosperity; 
third, between the sins of men, which nailed 
the Divine Soldier to a cross of wood, and the 
similar crimes and cruelties and inhumanities 
of man to man which have nailed our soldiers 
to the cross of war. 

It is all too horrible a business, this recur- 
rence of war with baffling frequency and ever- 
increasing fury and destruction; and the 
author naturally wonders whether it must 
go on so forever. And he rightly observes 
that it will continue and become worse, until 
there remains nothing of our civilization, 
unless man, individual man from whom wars 
come, finally determines within himself to 
change his thoughts and feelings towards his 
fellow-man, replacing hate with love, injus- 
tice with justice, cruelty with kindness, 
selfishnesses with self-denial, greed with 
generosity; and taking a spiritual and eternal, 
rather than a material and temporal, view of 
our present life and man’s purpose here on 
earth. 

But how can all this be effected? What 
can be done to humanize, civilize, and spiritu- 
alize man sufficiently to make him give up the 
sins and crimes that lead to war and all its 
dreadful consequences, and to cultivate and 
pursue the virtues that make for peace and 
harmony among men? Christianity has all 
the remedies, and has tried hard to administer 
them for nearly twenty centuries, but with- 
out very much success, since now, at this late 
date, the whole world is involved in the 
worst war known to human history. But 
perhaps this will be the last great war? 
It certainly will not be the last, unless the 
personal and internal renovation of human 
heart and soul can be brought about which 
the Archbishop here so strongly stresses. 
And such a renovation must take place, 
not only in certain peoples or countries, but 
at least in the greater part of all civilized 
nations. Are there any signs that this 
change is likely to occur very soon, if ever? 
If so, what are they and where are they? 

Meanwhile one thing ought now to be 
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clear to anyone who has intelligence enough 
to discuss or even consider this matter at all, 
and it is this: that in the world that we 
know and are likely to have on our hands 
for a long time to come, the surest way to 
war—to frequent, disastrous, world-shaking 
wars—is for America, in particular, to pur- 
sue a course of pacifism, isolationism, dis- 
armament, and a general policy of self-cen- 
teredness and unwarranted self-sufficiency. 
It was just this policy on the part of this 
greatest and richest nation in the world that 
made this present war possible and en- 
couraged it, as it also did the World War of 
1914-1918. When shall we ever grasp, in 
the world we know and are likely to know 
for an indefinite period ahead, the wisdom of 
that great admonition of the Father of our 
Country: “If you would have peace, be 
ever prepared for war?”’ 

So far mankind as a whole has betrayed 
the Divine Soldier who died on the cross for 
all men, and has ignored or spurned His 
sacrifice. Will the American people, when 
this fearful conflict is finally ended and won, 
again as after 1918, betray our soldiers who 
are now giving their lives and sacrificing their 
all, first by giving away the victory, and then 
by returning to pacifism, isolationism and 
unpreparedness, and an attitude of total 
indifference and disregard for the peace, 
happiness and welfare of the other members 
of our common human family? If they do, 
they will pay more dearly than ever for it in 
another much worse war within twenty-five 
years. Let the reader mark this, and wait 
and see. This is something worth thinking 
about and pondering well, right now. 

CHARLES J. CALLAN, O.P. 


Homiletics..—Father Carney is the pro- 
fessor of homiletics at St. Mary’s Seminary, 
La Porte, Texas. His ‘Primer of Homiletics’’ 
is offered to seminarians and young priests 
as an aid towards the acquisition of that 
degree of pulpit competence which will en- 
able them to preach the Gospel efficiently and 
effectively. 

This ‘‘Primer”’ is divided into four sections 
and five brief appendixes. ‘The Human 
Physiognomy of Christ, the Master Preacher” 
is the subject of the first section. Under 


1A Primer of Homiletics. By Rev. Thomas 
A. Carney, M.A., K.H.S. (Standard Printing 
and Lithographing Co., pp. 145). 


this heading we are given a very brief in- 
spirational study on the “human character 
of Christ,” His physical qualities, and His 
intellectual ‘“lineaments.’’ This section leans 
heavily on Fillion’s ‘“‘Life of Christ.’”’ The 
second section deals with sermon prepara- 
tion and construction. Here the author has 
endeavored to adapt to modern taste and 
needs the “Little Method” which St. Vincent 
de Paul gave to his brethren of the Congrega- 
tion of the Mission. The various elements 
contributing to the successful sermon are 
considered: pulpit diction, sermon planning, 
methods of amplification, and a few pointers 
on the writing of effective introductions and 
conclusions. Section three deals with the 
“mechanics of public speaking.’”’ It em- 
braces such subjects as voice, delivery, 
gesture, and delivery faults. In the last 
section the Sermon on the Mount is an- 
alyzed to illustrate the characteristics of the 
eloquence of Christ. 

No doubt, every fresh treatment of homi- 
letical principles serves to stir the ambi- 
tion of seminarians and to reawaken the 
zeal of priests to preach the Gospel ef- 
fectively. Father Carney’s book achieves 
these ends very satisfactorily, and we think 
that is all he intended to do. But we hope 
that we shall soon be done with primers—es- 
pecially for seminarians. Our present need 
is for a very thorough textbook presenting in 
detail the subjects which Father Carney has 
presented in light and popular fashion. To 
illustrate: the present text gives us exactly 
ten pages—mostly in large print—on ‘‘The 
Voice.””’ In that brief space observations 
are made on breath control, resonance, bril- 
liancy of tone, and other voice problems. 
Most students have only the vaguest ideas 
on any of these subjects, and the brief treat- 
ments of them which primers provide only 
confirm that vagueness. Again, theories of 
sermon planning and composition are, to a 
student, quite unimpressive unless _illus- 
trated by an abundance of examples from the 
sermons of modern preachers. It is gener- 
ally contended that the teacher can supply 
these, but examples in a textbook under the 
eye of the student are many times more effec- 
tive than a professor’s notes which—dare 
we say it?—are promptly discarded with the 
passing of a course. We would like to see 
this ‘Primer’ of Father Carney developed 
into a full length textbook comparable to 
those provided by secular schools for their 
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students pursuing courses in speech and 
composition. 
DANIEL U. HANRAHAN, M.A. 


History of the White Canons.'—This is a 
welcome addition to the growing number of 
Religious Order histories written in English. 
Father Kirkfleet modestly terms his work “‘a 
beginning,” and claims only to have assembled 
“in one volume for some future historian the 
scattered historical sources and particular 
studies concerning the Premonstratensian 
Order in the British Isles and America.” 
Happily, he has accomplished much more 
than this, and presents us with a well-bal- 
anced historical sketch of the Order in the 
countries named. After an introductory out- 
line of St. Norbert’s establishment of his 
Order, and a brief description of the daily 
regimen of the Norbertine canon, approxi- 
mately three-fifths of the text is devoted 
to the story of the White Canons in Eng- 
land for four hundred years (from the 
first foundation in 1143 to the suppression 
of the last Premonstratensian house under 
Elizabeth in 1573), with a final chapter on 
the Order in England since its restoration 
there in 1872. Another fifth of the text notes 
the story of the houses in Eire, Scotland, and 
Wales; and the last part of the book treats, 
all too briefly, the energetic story of the 
Order in America, North and South. The 
first Premonstratensians in the United States 
were individual missionaries who came from 
Austria in 1848 to minister to German-speak- 
ing Catholics here. The first formal founda- 
tion in which the canonical and conventual 
life of the Order was carried out was made in 
1898 at West De Pere, Wis., by Religious 
frotn the Abbey of Berne, Heeswijk, Holland. 
The story includes a brief survey of the 
work of the White Canons in parochial minis- 
try and in education in the United States. 

This book is the product of an accom- 
plished historian, and tells its story in 
straightforward fashion. The general reader 
will be gratified at the directness and sim- 
plicity of style; the historical specialist will 
find much to interest him in the numerous 
documents contained in the Appendixes. 
There is a good bibliography and index, and 
1 The White Canons of St. Norbert, A History 
of the Premonstratensian Order in the British 
Islesand America. By Cornelius James Kirk- 
fleet, O. Prem. (St. Norbert Abbey, West 
De Pere, Wis., pp. xxvi + 307). 


interest in the text is heightened by more than 
twenty well-chosen photographs. Father 
Kirkfleet is to be congratulated for having 
produced this excellent volume to commemo- 
rate both the eighth centenary of the founda- 
tion of his Order in England, and the first 
centenary of the Norbertines in the United 
States. 

ADRIAN T. ENGLISH, O.P. 


Latin Grammar.'—Many advertisements 
seek to show the people that learning a new 
language is easy. And the public is eager to 
believe it is, much as old Pharaoh Ptolemy 
was eager to absorb knowledge painlessly. 
Euclid in his reply to Ptolemy gave the quie- 
tus to all efforts to painless learning. He said: 
“Sire, there is no royal road to knowledge.” 
The Church, for purposes of unity and com- 
munity, has elected in the West to retain 
Latin as the official language of her liturgy. 
Some are annoyed by this position of the 
Church, because participation in the liturgy 
thus means that there must be some effort on 
the part of the participant. And yet it seems 
that for the participation in any activity of 
love, be it business, medicine, engineering, 
stevedoring, machinery, or anything else we 
must learn a vocabulary and even a language 
other than the vocabulary we absorb almost 
intuitively in our early home associations. 
It would seem then that it is not too much 
to ask the faithful to study a little to learn 
the language which the Church uses in her 
official capacity as mistress of souls and guide 
to life eternal. 

The present book “Latin Grammar” by Cora 
and Charles Scanlon goes a long way towards 
making the language of the liturgy vital and 
interesting. It is an excellent book for the 
layinan who has not had the opportunity of 
studying Latin formally in the classroom. 
It will serve also to provide a splendid funda- 
mental review for those who have had a 
grounding in the classics, but who remember 
little save the building of the bridge by 
Cesar’s troops or the splendid intent of 
Virgil in sounding the Arma virumque cano 
in the opening lines of the Agneid. 

The book helps make transfers from Eng- 
lish knowledge to Latin by making very wise 
use of cognates in both languages. The 
authors have made a deliberate, and on the 

1 Latin Grammar. By Cora Carroll Scanlon, 


A.M., and Charles L. Scanlon, A.M. (B. 
Herder Book Co., pp. 334). 
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whole a successful attempt to increase the 
difficulty of the lessons in direct ratio with the 
capacity of the learner. In particular, the 
deliberate method by which the very large 
vocabulary has been built is of fundamental 
importance. About eight thousand words 
are listed in the vocabularies, placed at the 
back of the book, and needless to say the 
mastery of these will provide full acquaint- 
ance with all the words used in the breviary 
and missal. In this the authors have suc- 
ceeded very well. The exercises are also ex- 
cellent, based as they are on the actual words 
of the Ordinary of the Mass and the Requiem 
Masses. The lessons use the latest methods 
in language instruction. Here and there, 
however (e.g., page 6, no. 4), the rules of 
grammar are not completely illustrated. 
One serious fault with the book, however, 
is that it presupposes a rather extensive 
knowledge of English grammar and a rather 
good intelligence, if the book is to be used for 
private study. For a classroom the book 
would be excellent, but since part of the 
avowed audience is to be that group of lay- 
men who are using the missal, it seems that 
the next edition of the work should endeavor 
to reach that audience which is the largest 
number. Indeed potentially the group in 
the United States alone would be more than 
twenty million. I know that one can water 
down a definite body of instruction just so 
much, then the student must get to work or 
else there will be no learning. But it still 
remains that the book is not sufficiently ele- 
mentary. As we said in the beginning of this 
review, there is no easy approach to scholar- 
ship, yet the book on the whole has advanced 
quite far towards making the study of ec- 
clesiastically used Latin interesting, intel- 
ligible and desirable. 
Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litr.D. 


Men of Maryknoll.1—There can be no sub- 
stitute for reading the splendid book, ‘‘Men of 
Maryknoll,” even though the script for the 
stage play has been completed, and four 
companies have already asked about the mo- 
tion picture rights. In this volume Father 
James Keller, M.M., and Meyer Berger, of 
the lVew York Times, have given us a cross- 
section, as it were, of the marvellous work 
being done by the Maryknoll Fathers in the 
Orient and in South America. In ten chapters, 
averaging about twenty pages each, there are 


1 By Rev. James Keller and Meyer Berger. 


graphic sketches of some of the priests who 
have gone out to the foreign missions from the 
large, picturesque, stone building overlook- 
ing the Hudson River near Ossining, N. Y. 
Heroism, hardship, and humor are woven into 
a pleasing and unforgettable pattern of true 
adventure. 

Every chapter is built around a Maryknoll 
priest and his mission companions. There 
is the touching story of Father Joseph 
Sweeney and his South China lepers. He is 
called Big Joe because of his six feet, three 
inches, and his two hundred and twenty 
pounds. This Connecticut Yankee rehabili- 
tated the ma fung lo, or the numb ones. He 
burned the miserable coffin board shacks, 
which housed the neglected lepers in the San 
Wui gravelands, and he constructed sturdy 
buildings. He encouraged his charges to 
resume, as best they could, manual arts and 
gardening. The formerly squalid surround- 
ings were transformed into attractive living 
quarters. The sight and scent of flowers 
and fruit trees, the sound of singing birds, 
lifted the unfortunates to undreamed heights 
of joy, even while the dreaded disease took 
its daily toll of their strength and integrity. 
To-day, Big Father Joe continues to ad- 
minister, above all, to their spiritual needs, 
giving them the consolation of the Sacra- 
ments, daily prayer, and the Living Presence 
of Christ in their pretty chapel. 

Twenty-six years ago Father Bernard F 
Meyer of Stuart, Iowa, began to apply the 
farmer’s formula to his China territory, and 
he’s been harvesting souls ever since. When 
the first four Maryknoll Fathers went to the 
Orient in 1918, the veteran missionaries from 
Europe said: ‘‘Americans are too soft for 
this work.’’ After observing ‘‘the Iowa 
Plowman,’’ as the hardy Father Meyer is 
called, these men retracted their statement. 
They were amazed at his inexhaustible vigor 
of mind and body. When the present war 
with Japan broke out, Father Meyer was 
interned with nearly 3000 American, English, 
and Dutch men, women, and children, in 
Stanley Prison Camp in Hong Kong. There 
the difficulties were almost insurmountable, 
except to Father Meyer, through whose re- 
markable ingenuity living conditions were 
vastly improved. Even the ordinarily stolid 
British referred to him as ‘‘that incredible 
man.”’ When, in September, 1942, the 
priests and many other United States citizens 
were given the opportunity to be repatriated 
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or to go to free China, Father Meyer and 
Father Donald Hessler chose to remain in 
Stanley Camp to care for the internees de- 
tained there. 


Sancian Island, hallowed by the death of 
Saint Francis Xavier in 1552, was the scene 
of labor for Rev. Robert J. Cairns, better 
known as “Father Sandy.” For ten years 
he and Father John Joyce cared for the 6000 
Chinese residents of the island. Then, nine 
days after their attack on Pearl Harbor, 
the Japanese took him prisoner. When 
capture was imminent, Father Cairns could 
have escaped but he chose to remain with his 
people until he was forcibly taken by a 
heavily armed enemy contingent. It is 
hoped that the smiling Father Sandy is still 
living, and that he will some day be able to 
return to Sancian and rebuild his mission, 
which was razed by the shells of a Japanese 
destroyer on July 12, 1942. 


“Monsignor Moonface” is the name given 
to John Romaniello, the beloved Prefect 
Apostolic of Kweilin in Kwangsi Province, 
China. His extraordinary deeds in providing 
for the spiritual and material wants of resi- 
dents and transients in Kweilin are such as to 
sound almost legendary. From the outset 
of the war between China and Japan in 
1937 Msgr. Romaniello’s mission became 
the stopping place for an endless procession 
of starving, ill-clothed people from the war- 
torn northern districts. By the end of 1938 
Kweilin mission was caring for more than 
10,000 refugees every month. After the 
United States declared war on Japan, an 
Army Air Corps unit was established near 
Kweilin, and during leisure hours the Ameri- 
can fliers and ground crew members now 
take advantage of the ever-ready hospitality 
of Maryknoll’s affable Msgr. Romaniello. 

In equally attractive pages the men of 
Maryknoll march on elsewhere. There is the 
description of their evangelizing the Indians 
in the Pando of north-eastern Bolivia, where 
tigers, boa constrictors, and alligators are 
real hazards on jungle journeys. The re- 


cently consecrated Bishop Alonso M. Escal- 
ante, M.M., is enthusiastic about plans for 
the future in these extensive missions. Re- 
turning to the Orient, we read about Father 
Everett Briggs and the dozens of Maryknoll 
priests and brothers who labored for years in 
Japan, the Land of the Rising Sun, in Korea, 
the Land of the Morning Calm, and in Man- 
churia. In December, 1941, the work of 
these men was suddenly interrupted and they 
became prisoners of war. Eventually they 
were allowed to come home to the United 
States, but only after prolonged inconve- 
nience and suffering under cruel Japanese 
puppets drunk with authority. 

One of the most moving chapters concerns 
Father Gerard Donovan of McKeesport, 
Pa., who meta violent death on a Manchukuo 
mountainside. For more than seven years 
Father Gerry ministered, without thought of 
self, to the people of Hsin Pin, Lin Kiang, 
and Hopei. Perhaps the Manchu kidnappers 
selected him for the very reason that he was 
so highly regarded by all. On October 5, 
1937, the bandits boldly led him from the 
chapel out into the hills, and later demanded 
of Msgr. Lane a ransom of $50,000. On 
February 11, 1938, at the foot of a mountain 
60 miles from the mission, the strangled body 
was found. Father Gerard must have died 
with heartfelt joy; men of his calibre ap- 
preciate the great privilege of martyrdom. 

Perhaps more volumes similar to this wil! 
be forthcoming. There are hundreds of 
men of Maryknoll whose missionary labors 
afford ample material for sequels. At any 
rate, we trust that this book will stimulate 
our people of the United States to continue to 
do their part for the missions. The twofold 
apostolate of prayer and almsgiving provides 
the clergy and the laity with a real oppor- 
tunity to become foreign missionaries at 
heart, to share in the work of those selected 
by Almighty God “‘to go and teach all nations, 
to enlighten those who sit in darkness and in 
the shadow of death, to direct our feet into 
the way of peace.” 

Epwarp M. Casey, O.P. 





